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Wab I>bpabtuent, 
Wathington, August 10, 1S12. 
Tbe aecompaiii'lng report of tbe Qeneral Staff on "Tbe Organization of tbe 
Land Forces of tbe TJalted States," contains tbe broad outlines of a compre- 
Lenslve military policy. Tbe General Stalf bas been directed to proceed witb a 
detailed study of the plan wltb tbe view of securing specific recommendaUona 
for tbe Executive and legislative action necessary to carry tbe policy into effect. 
During tbe progress of this work comments and susKestlons witb tbe view ot 
l«rfectlng the policy are Invited, and for this purpose the report is published 
for tbe consideration of the Army, the National Guard, and all otiiera who ate 
Interested In tbe development of a sound military policy for the Nation. 
Hehbt L. STiKson, 
, Becretarg of War. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LAND FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 



I. General relations between tbe InDd and naval forces. 
II. Relations between the land forces nt home and abroad. 

1. Tbe detachments on foreign service. 

Phlllpplneo. 

Oabn. 

Panama. « 

Ouantanamo. 

Alaska. 

Porto HIco. 

2. Snmmnr; of a'dvnntnKes to be derived from a neparate organiza- 

tion of tbe detachments on foreign service. 
III. Tbe land forces wltbln tiie territorial limits of the United States. 

1. Tbe traditional military policy of tbe United States. 

2. Tbe time required to roiee armies. 

3. Two classes of citixen soldiers, organlKed and unorgRnlzed. 

4. Relation of the Regular Army to the Nation's war power. 

5. Employment of regulars and <'ltlzen soldiers in Great Britain. 
8. The joint use of regulars and cUIzeti soldiery. 

IT. Tbe peace administration of tbe regular land forces. 

1. Relations between the Const Artillery and Ihe mobile army. 

2. Essential dliTerences afTectlng tbe admlnlslrntlon of Coast Artil- 

lery and mobile forces In peace and war 

S. Tbe distribution of the mobile army and its relation to tactical 
organization and administ ration. Tbe policy of segregation as 
ontllned by tbe Secretary of War. 

4. A proposed organization for the peace admlnlatratlon of tbe regu- 
lar land forces. 

B. Tbe diniculty of securing a tactical organization in pence, as Illus- 
trated by tbe actual distribution of tbe troops In tbe preaent cen- 
tral territorial dtvlBloa. 

0. The present subdivision of commands In tbe central territorial 
division. 

7. A plan of tactical organization and ndmlnlstration adapted to tbe 
present dispersion of tbe mobile army. 

8- Quartering and administering tbe mobile troops In peace. 
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y. Tbe necessity of a reserre Bystem. 

1. Malnt^iance of slrengtli In war. 

2. The Bolution of tbe problem. 

3. Power of expan^oa 

4. Proposed plan for a Regular Army reserve. 

B. The relation of the reBerve Bystem to foreign service. 
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10. Reserves for tlie cttlz^i soldiery. 

11. Prolongation of tbe term of service In time of emergency. 
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VI. The tacticni organization of mobile troops. 
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3. (iivalry. 
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B. Ammunition service. 

6. Components of the division and tbe field army. 
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VIII. An Ipltlal tactical organization for tbe mobile army with a program of 
gradual expansion Into a field army. 
L Tbe troops available after providing for tbe foreign garrisons, and 
tbe policy of organization proposed. 

2. The proposed organization of tbe skeleton Seld army. 

3. First Increment of the skeleton field army. 

4. Subsequent Increments of tbe field army. 

R, Tbe number of general officers required by tbe tactical organiza- 
tion. 
6. Additional officers required for duties other than regimental. 
IS. Raising and organizing tbe national volunteer forces. 

1. Limitations upon tbe availability of tbe State mllltla aa a National 

force. 
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THE OBOANIZATION OF THE LAND FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 



GENERAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LAND AND NAVAL FORCES. 

A geuerul conalderaUon of our reaponaibilUles antl our geograpblcal po^- 
UoQ Indleatefl that the mnlDtenance of our ^llciea and intereets at borne and 
abroad demand au adequate fleet and a well-orgaulzed and sufficient army. 
Tbe function of tbe Nnry ts to secure and maintain tbe command of tbe sea. 
To accompllsb tbls It must be free to seek and defeat tbe enemy. The use 
of any part of the fleet for local defense therefore defeats the chief object 
of naval power. Tbe principal rOleof the Navy is offeuaireand the requirements 
of local defense must be met by other meana A fleet iinaapported by an 
army la unable to secure tbe fruits of naval victory ; a fleet defeated at sea 
Is powerless to prevent Invasion, The solution of the problem of national 
defense lies, therefore. In tbe provision of suitable land and sea forces and a 
due recognition of their coordinate relations. 

n. 

BEI^TIONS BETWEEN THE LAND FORCES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Any plan for tbe organization of the land forces of tbe. United States should 
be based upon a recognition of tbe fact tbat these forces are and 'must be 
divided Into two distinct parts: 

1. Tbe Anny on service beyond tbe territorial limits of tbe United States. 

2. Tbe Army within tbe territorial limits of tbe Unlte<l Stoles. 

The Army on detacbed service. l>eyoud tbe territorial limits of the t'nlted 
States consists of tbe detacbments required to meet the e;)eciBl military problems 
of the Philippines, Panama. Oabu. Alaslin, Guautnnamo, and Porto KIco. Each 
of these detachments has a distinct tactical and strategic mliuilon and is to 
operate wltbln a restricted terrain. All of tbem deitend upou over-seas com- 
munication wltb tbe borne country, and all of them may llierefore be isolated 
for considerable periods, especially In tbe critical first stages of war. It Is 
obvious tliat under these circumstances these detacbments siiould be prepared to 
meet all military emergencies until reenforcemenls from the ITulted States can 
reasonably be expecte<l. Tbey must, therefore, be organized with tbe view to 
being self-supporting until the Navy lias accomplisbed Its primary mlfisioti of 
securing the command of tbe sea. 

The Army witblu the lerritorlai limits of the United States is on un entlrdy 
difTerent basis. It may or may not be given an adefjuate strength In time 
of peace, but It Is supported by all of the resources of the Nation. It may 
be Increased at the pleasure of Congress, and It may be reenforced by con- 
siderable forces of citizen soldiery. It follows from these considerations tbat 
tbe military establlsbroeat of tbe United States In time of peace should Brat 
provide effective and sufficient garrisons for the political and strategic outposts 
of tbe United States aud tbat the residue at borne sbould be organized with tbe 
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view to nttlmate expansion into eucb wnr forces as nntlonal intereste may re- 
quire. Ttae essential difference between tbe forces at borne nnd the forces abroad 
Is tbus seen to be tbat tbey bave different capacities witb reference to expanaloD 
at tbe outbreak of war. The Army at borne Is es|ianslble to tbe blgbest degree, 
while the detachments abroad are not exponsible at all ta tbe brief but critical 
period that marks tbe first stage of modem war. 

1. Tub Detachuents on Fobeign Sebticb. 

Tbe minimum garrlsous required for the maintenance of nntlonal Interests 
beyond tbe llnilta of the United States are as follows: 

The PhiUppinet. — 1 regiments of Infantry at maximum statutory strength 
( LW men per company ) , 2 reslmenta of Cavalry at maximum statutory 
Btrengtb (100 men per troop). 2 battalions of Field and Mountain Artillery 
(C batteries), 2 companies of Engiueers. 2 companies of Signal troops (one of 
these a field company), 24 eomp.inlee of Coast Artillery, f)2 companies of Philip- 
pine Scouts, 1 ambulance company, l Beld hospllal. with detachments pertaining 
to tbe Ordnance Department aitd enlisted men of tbe Hospital Corps on duty 
wltb oi^anlsatlons. 

It Is tbe duty of this force to support the authority of (he United States 
throughout the archipelago, and In war It must be prepared to hold the defenses 
of Manila Bay at all costs until our fleet Is free to operate In eastern waters. The 
garrison of mobile troopsprogiosedfor the Phlllpplnescomprlses substantially the 
same enlisted strength as has be«) Included In tbe garrison nuilntalned there for 
the past few years. It Is proposed to Increase Its economy and effectiveness by 
concentrating tbe bulk of this garrison In tbe vicinity of Manila. It Is also 
proposed to maintain organizations permanently or for long periods in tbe 
Philippines, thus avoiding the waste of money and loss of efflclency due to fre- 
quent changes of station between the Islnnds nud the United States, I'ntil 
recently entire organizations bave been shifted ; under the new iMllcy the 
personnel will gradually be changed as enlistments expire or as tbe officers 
complete their allotted tours, but the organlmtions will remain where they 
can prepare and train for their peculiar functions In peace and war. Tbe 
expense of this garrison has further been reduced by replacing 12 regiments 
of Infantry and Cavalry at reduced strength by fl regiments of Infantry and 
Cavalry at tbe maximum strength authorized by law. This materially reduces 
the per capita cost of tbe Phlilpplnes garrison nnd permits tbe withdrawal of 
iilx raiments for use at home or In tbe other foreign garrisons. 

Oahu. — Tbe maintenance of this naval base Is eHsenllnl to the defense of our 
Pacific coast and to securing the full military value of tbe Panama <?ana1 as a 
strategic highway between the two oceans. Pearl Harbor will be covered 
by soacoast fort I flea t Ions, wblch are now nearlug completion ; but as the 
coast defenses of Pearl Harbor will be unable to prevent hostile landings on 
the 1(M) miles of coast wblch lie beyond tbe range of tlieir guns, tbe security 
of tbe Inland nnd of the naval base ultimately depends upon maintaining a 
mobile force sufficient to defeat such hostile forces as may succeed in landing 
at any place on the Island. Fnder conditions of modem warfare we can not 
count wltli certainty \i]>oa reenfor<'lng the peace garrison of the Island after a 
declaration of war or while war la Imminent. The security of our naval base 
In tbe Pacific therefore demands that the garrison of Oahu must be able to 
bold out at all bniards until our fleet can arrive in Hawaiian waters. This 
may be taken as 40 dnya, assuming tbat the fleet Is not employed on another 
mission and that the Panama C^annl is ojwn to-its use. 

The mlnininm peace garrison of Oahu is therefore placed as follows; 6 regi- 
ments of Infantry at maximum .statutory strength (IBO men per company). 
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1 regtment of Cavalrj' at maximum statutory etrenKtb (100 men per troop), 
S battalloDB of Field Artillery (9 batterlea), 1 company of EnglneerB, 1 Held 
company of Signal troops, 10 companies of Coast Artillery, 1 ambulance com- 
twny, 1 field hospital. 

Plans are being made for tbe espansion of the Hawaiian National Guard 
and tbe organization of volunteers from the American population. But the 
foundation of the defense must rest upon trained regulars who are familiar 
witb tbe complicated terrain of tbe Island. Our naval tuise In tbe Pacific will 
never be attacked except by troops of the highest skill and training and the 
attack will be made before extemporized troops can t»e prepared or burdened 
for full military elTectlveness. 

Panama. — Upon Its completion, the Panama Canal will be our moat important 
strategic position. By our control of this highway between the two oceans the 
etTectlvenesB of our fleet and our general military power will be enormously 
Increased. It Is therefore obvious that the unquestioned security of the canal 
Is our moat Important military problem. The i>ermanent garrison must be 
strong enough to guard the locks and other important works and to |>reveat 
n naval attack which under modern conditions miiy even precede n declaration 
of war. We must therefore be able, even in peace, to man the seacoast guns 
that cover the approach to the canal, and we must have enough mobile troops 
to protect the rear of the forts and to defeat naval raids. A modern Beet can 
land :i raiding luirty of several thousand bluejackets, and such n force landing 
out of range of the seacoast guns could penetrate to some vulnerable part of 
tbe canal within a few hours. The permanent garrison must therefore Include 
a mobile force strong enough to anticipate and defeat naval raids at tbe 
beginning of hostilities, and to secure the canal until reenforcements can be 
eipecteil from the United States. 

The minimum peace garrison necessarj* for the defense of the canal Is as 
follows; 3 regluicnis of Infnntrj- ot the maximum strength recommended In 
Chapter VI of this report, 1 battalion of Field Artillery (3 batterleal. 1 squad- 
ron of Cavalry, 1 signal comi>any, 1 engineer company, 1 ambulance company, 
1 field hospital, 18 companies of Coast Artillery. 

By treaty with the Kepubllc of Panama, this garrison should be given facili- 
ties. In time of peace, to operate beyond the Canal Zone, In order that tbe troops 
moy he proi)erly trained for their s|>ecliil mission nnil be made rumltiar with the 
terrain over which they may he called upon to ojierale In defending the canal. 

GnonlaHdmo. — Tbe policy of the United States contemplates the establish- 
ment of a naval l)ase nt Ounnlamtniu. It is most necessary that (he garrisons 
of coast artillery and mobile troui)B necessary for Its land defense should be 
determined with the least possible delay. 

Alaiika. — The present garrison of Alaska comprises 1 regiment of Infantry 
and 2 companies of Signal troops. As troo|« can be n-lthdrawn from Alaska 
only during a part of the year, this garrison can not he Included among the 
troops available for general military pur|)oses. The assignment of one infantry 
regiment as the garrison for Alaslia Is not with any Idea of the defense of tbe 
Territory In the event of war, but simply to furnish a police force to quell 
local disorders. 

With tbe settled conditions that now obtain In the government of Alaska It 
Is believed that the time has come to relieve the Army from this jmllce duty and 
Ibat fi force of constabulary should be organized and charged with the police 
of the Territory, The two companies of the SIcniil Corps should also be with- 
drawn aisl the lines turned over to the proper civil authorities. 

Porlo Rico. — The garrison of this island 1b the Porto Rico regiment of In- 
fantry, comprising 2 battalions or S companies. Its enlisted men are native 
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Porto RlcanB. Ite field offlcere are detailed from tbe United Htates Annr, and 
Ita captains and lleutoianta, some of whom are Pono Rlcans, are Bpeclallf 
commlsBloned for tliU regimeot This regiment might serve outside of Porto 
Rico under certain coatiugenclcs, but It can not be considered as available for 
general military purpoaee. 

It 1b recommended that this regiment be completed so as to conform in 
organization to the lufantry raiment recommended la tbis report and tbat 
promotion to the grade of major be authorized for tbe permanent officers of thu 
regiment 

Passing through this raiment each year are a number of trained men. It Is 
recommended that two regiments of National Guard be organized in Porto Rico, 
which with the regular regiment would form a brigade. The detailed colonel 
of the regular regiment should also be given the militia rank as brigadier 
general and be charged, under direction of the governor, with the administra- 
tion and training of the National Guard of Porto Rico and with the command 
of the brigade whenever It operates as such. 

The following table gives a summary of the minimum forces required fur 
the maintenance of nntlonal interest In the outlying possessions of tbe United 
SUtes: 
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The following table givt^s the total numbers of organizations now existing In 
the Army of the United States, the totiil numbers required to meet the mint- 
mum requirements of the foreign garrisons, and tUe residues tltat will be 
available within the United Slates after providing the minimum requirements 
of the foreign garrisons: 
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Tbe followlag advantagee will result from the organlzatloa of the foreign 
garrisons as distinct and separate parts of the Mllltarj' EBtabllsbiseut : 

1. SimpHflcaUon of llm problems of training and administration. — UDtil 
recently the organlzatlonfl have beeo shifted back and forth between home and 
foreign service. There has been In consequence a constant change of function 
and an incomplete or imperfect adaptation of tbe shifting units to either 
function, 

2. BimpliflMtion of problemt of organisation. — Tinder the old system although 
there were distinct Iclnds of service and an actual separation of the Army 
Into parts, yet the difference of function of these parts has not been recognized 
as the basis of organization. The Army has been treated as a homogeneous 
whole, with the same organization at home and abroad. Regiments that have 
been maintained at low strength at home on the theory of expansibility have 
been maintained at the same strength on foreign service, where expansion of 
any kind Is Impracticable. 

3. Greater economy. — Keeping war strength units permanently on foreign 
serrlce will reduce the per capita cost of the foreign garrisons. The reduction 
In cost for any given foreign garrison Is due chiefly to the following causes: 

(a) Eeonomiea due to the mainteuance if permanent organixationa on foreign 
aervice.—Ttila necessarily results in reduced expenditure for transportation. 
With permanoit regiments the transportation Is limited to that required to 
maintain the desired strength; that is, the transportation of officers and en- 
listed men who return to the United States on account of disability or upon 
(liacbarge, or npon the completion of tlie allotted time of foreign service, and 
the transportation of the officers and men who are sent out to Bll vacancies. 
With shifting regiments. In addition to tbe above-described maintenance travel, 
«itlre organizations with all personnel and Impedimenta must be transported 
at stated intervals. 

(b) Economies due to increased enli»ted strength in existing organisations. — 
This necessarily results in greatly reduced cost per etTective combatant soldier. ' 
If 900 enlisted men be formed Into a new regiment, the pay and allowances of 
additional officers and high-priced noncommissioned officers must be considered. 
But If the same number of men be added to organisations already in existence, 
there Is no appreciable Increase in overhead or administrative expenses, and it 
Is only necessary to estimate for the pay and allowances of the privates added. 
In any given garrison the cost of luirroclca and quarters la determined largely 
by the nuaiber of companies. The per capita cost for housing Is therefore ti 
minimum when the enlisted strength per company is a mnzlmum. 

It Is calculated that the annual cost of the proposed garrisons of the Philip- 
pines, Oahu. and Punama on the permanent war strength basis will be upward 
of ^,000.000 per year less ttian the cost of garrisons of the same strength 
miiintulned iiuder the old syirtem of shifting low-strengtli r^lnients. BarracKs 
and quarters for the proposed garrisons will cost at least $6,000,000 less than 
barracks and qiiurtera foi the same enlisted strength ortcanlzed as at present 

4. Localizalion of regiments of home. — As soon as we discontinue the transfer 
of organizations to and from foreign service we may localise the Army at borne. 
Tbls will result in further economies and In increased effectiveness. Problems 
of recruitment will be HlmpllQed and plans for the expansion of the home Army 
Into an effective war force will become more definite. The important problems 
Involving the relations of the Regular Army to tbe citizen soldiery may be 
worlted out on a more definite basis and will receive more Intelligent attentloD 
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when the functions and duties of the home Army are recogDleed as dtMlnct 
from those of the detachments abroad. While serrlng abroad the war prepara- 
tion of officers and men will be for the defenae of an Important but restricted 
local terrain. While serving at home the war preparation of officers and akgat 
will be for general military service. 

5. As problems of administration will be simplified bo will problems of exec- 
utive policy and legislation. With the Army organised In distinct unlta, each 
with definite (unctions, It will be easier for Congress to determine the real 
military needs of the Nation. The complex problem of national defense wlU 
be simplified by a resolution Into several distinct and separate problems, each 
to be met by a separate and distinct military organization. 

III. 



], Tbe Traoitional Militabv Polict of the Urited States. 

The problem of military organlwitlon has two aspects, a dynamic aspect and 
a political as|)ect. The measure of military force required to meet any glTeo 
emergency is purely dynamic, while the form of military Institutions must be 
determined on political grounds, with due regard to national genius and tradi- 
tion. There can be no sound solution of the problem If either of these fanda- 
mental aspects be Ignored. Tbe military pedant may fall by proposing adequate 
and economical forces under forms that are Intolerable to the national genius, 
while the political pedant may propose military systems which lack notblng 
except the necessary element of trained and disciplined military force. Tbe 
jiractlcni military statesman must recognize both of these elements of the prob- 
lem. He does not propose Impractlcnbla or foreign Institutions, but seetcs to 
develop the nei'esaiiry vigor nud energy within the familiar Institutions that 
have grown with tbe natlonni life. But the ultimate test Is dynamic. la any 
niilitury system the final test Is ciipiiclty to exert superior military force in ttmn 
to meet any given national emergency. 

It Is the traditional policy of the United States that the military establiab- 
ment in lime of peace Is to be a email Regular Army and that the ultimate 
war force of the Nation Is to be a great army of citizen soldiers. This funda- 
mental theory of mllitury organization Is sound economically and politically. 
The maintenance of armies In time of pence imposes a heavy financial burden 
on tbf Nation, and the expenditure for this pnrpose should be kept at a mini- 
mum consistent with effectiveness for war. But reliance upon citizen soldiers 
ts subject to tbe llmltotlon that th^ can not be expected to meet a trained 
enemy until they, too, have been trained. Our history Is full of the sncceea of 
the volunteer soldier after he has been trained for war, but It contains no record 
of the successful employment of raw levies for general military purposes. 

It Is therefore our most Important military problem to devise means for 
preparing greet armies of clHzen soldiers to meet tbe emergency of modem war. 
The oi^anlzatlon of the Regular Army la but a smaller phase of this problem. 
It is simply tbe peace nucleus of the greater war army, and Us strength and 
organization should always be considered with reference to Its relation to the 
greater war force which can not be placed In tbe field until war Is Imminent. 
The problem Is one of expansion from a small peace force to a great war 
force. Its solution therefore Involves the provision of a sufficient peace 
nucleus, the partial organization and training of dtlsen soldiers In peace, and 
provisions for prompt and orderly expansion on tbe outbreak of war. 
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But the practical solution of the problem can not be met bf tbe promulgation 
of a general tbeoij. Tbe Armj' at an^ time and place must be strong enough 
to defeat any enemy that may oppose It at tbat time and place. We are con- 
cerned more with the time required to raise the force of trained troops than 
with their ultimate numbers. If we need SO.OOO soldiers In a given terrain 
within 30 days and can only deploy 60,000 soldiers In that time and place, we 
are not prepared for the emergency even if our plans provide for ten times 
that ni)n)t>tf at some period In the future. Whatever our military institutlone 
may l>e, we must recognize the fundamental facts that victory is the reward 
of superior force, that modem wars are short and decisive, and that trained 
armies alone can defeat trained armies. 

2. The Tiue Required to Raise Akmies. 

The time required for tbe training of extemporized armies depends largely 
on tbe presence or absence of trained instructors. If tliere be a corps of 
trblned officers and noncommissioned officers and a tested organization of 
higher units with trained leaders and staff officers, tbe problem of training Is 
limited to the training of the prlrate soldier. This can be accomplished in a 
relatively sliort time, and nnder such conditions If arms and equipment are 
available a resi>ectable army can be formed wltbla six months. But where 
tbe leaders themselves are untrained and where officers and men must alike - 
stamMe toward effldency without Intelligait guidance, the formation of an 
efficient army Is a question of years. Indeed, such a force can not become an 
army at ail wttliln the period of duration of modem war. As the American 
War of 1861-1866 iHvsents the singular phenomenon of two extemporized 
armies gradually developing while in conflict with each other, it Is a most 
remarlcable record of tbe evolution of such forces. In the conflicts of 1861 Iwth 
officers and men we're untrained for the duties demanded of them. Even tbe 
companies were Imperfectly organized as units of the regiment, and the lack 
of cohesion was still more apparent in the higher units. Bull Run dlsoricanlKed 
both armies. One was demoralized by defeat and tbe other by victory. By 
1862 effective reglm^its, brigades, and divisions liad come into being, but the 
conduct and leading of higher units as a rule was still imperfect. It was not 
until 1863 that the armies confronted each other hb complete and effective 
military teams. But even In the early stages of tbe war the influence of tnilned 
and able leaders was apparent. Ttie time required to make an effective soldier 
depends very largely on tbe organization In which the recruit is enrolled. Tbe 
recruit of 1861 could not become a good private until bis captain became a good 
captain, but the recruit of 1863 was abBort>ed In a team already trained, and 
therefore became a trained soldier In a few months of active service. But while 
tbe history of the Civil War la inatructlve aa a record of military evolution It 
can not be Invoked as a guide of military policy, for we can count upon It that 
In our career as a world ixiwer no serious competitor ^vit) ever oppose us with 
extemporized armies. 

In view of these considerations It Is obvious tbat tbe citizen soldier must 
have some training In iwace if he la to be effective In the sudden crisis of mod- 
em war. The organization in which be la to serve must exist and function In 
time of peace, and In view of the limited time available for training It sbouid 
be a fundamental principle of American policy that no officer sbouid be In- 
trusted with the leedersbtp of American soldiers who has not prepared himself 
for that responsibility In time of peace. Tbe American soldier, whether regular 
or volunteer, la ratltled to trained leadership In war. 

It will never be possible for citizen soldiers to acquire thorough military 
training and exi)erience In time of peace. Their training and hardening must 
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be completed after tnobllizatlon. but the period required for socb final tntinlng 
win ^e reduced exactif In proportion to tbe amount of training already re- 
ceived In, time of peace. If tlie total peace training of a National Guard com- 
pany iB equivalent to two montha In the field, it will be avnllable for duty at 
tbe front two months earlier tban a company of raw men, aasumlng other con- 
ditions equal In each case. But In any event during tbe period of final tralulng, 
whlcb will vary for dltTerent companleB and regiments, tbe Regular Army must 
meet the situation at the front. If our citizen soldiery Is put on a proper basis 
as to organlisatton and training — a basis on wblch It does not now rest — Its 
regiments will soon reenforce tbe line. Even with their limited peace training 
they will soon I>e effective for defense, and after a short period of field practice 
tbe best-offlcered organizations will begin to expand tbe Army for general mili- 
tary purposes. 

3. Two CiASSBS OF Citizen Soldiebt, Oboarized and rnoBOAniziSD. 
The traditional army of citlsen soldiery should be considered as divided Into 
two distinct classes, as follows : 

1. Tbe oi^tUzed citizen soldiery, comprising those who are enrolled in 
definite military organizations and are partially trained In peace. Tbis force 
Is now known as tbe National Guard, and Is organized under the nllitla clause 
of tbe Constitution. 

2. Tbe unorganized citizen soldiery. Included in tbls class Is the Reserve 
Militia, wblcb Is made np of all the able-bodied citizens liable for militia duty, 
but who are not enrolled as members of tbe National Guard. 

In the past tbe cltliene liable for military duty have served the Federal Gov- 
ernment under three distinct conditions: First, by being enrolled Into a mllitta 
regiment which had been or was to t>e mustered Into tbe sen-Ice of the United 
States ; second, by being enrolled Into a State volunteer regiment ; third, by 
being enrolled Into a United States volunteer regiment. 

For tbe purpose of tbe present discussion the term " National Guard " will 
be applied to the citizen soldiery which Is actually oi^nnized In time of peace, 
whether as a State force or a National force, and tbe t^m "Volunteers" to 
tbe additional citlsen soldiery which will be organized upon the Imminence of 
war. Tbe defects of tbe National Guard system, as now organized under the 
militia clause of tlie Constitution, will be considered in Chapter IX of this re- 
port For tbe present tbe term " National Guard " will be applied for coq- 
venlence to the organized citizen soldiery without reference to its legal status. 

As the trained armies of modem nations will seek a decision In tbe early 
stages of war, and as extemporized armies will rarely be fit for use wltbln tbe 
brief duration of sucb a conflict, it Is obvious that our military policy should 
aim at Increasing tbe peace strength and efficiency of the organized citizen 
soldiery. Provisions should l>e made for tbe organization of such new volunteer 
units as may be necessary on the outbreak of .war, but It should always be tbe 
goal of sound policy to lorm tbe proper units In peace so that tbe war con- 
tingent of raw recruits can be absorbed Into trained teams already in exist- 
ence. This policy must be based upon the principle that a nation's military 
power Is to be measured not by the total number of its male citizens capable 
of bearing arms, but by the number of trained soldiers with which it can meet 
a given emergency. 

4. Relation of the Reoulak Abut to the Nation's War Poweb. 

From a general consideration of our institutions and tbe requirements of 
modem war, It thus appears that the Regular Army Is simply tbe peace nucleus 
of the greater war Army of tbe Nation. Its strength and organisation sbould 
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therefore be determined bj Its rdatlon to the larger force. It mast form a 
definite model for the ontanlicattoQ and expansion of the great war Army, and 
It must also be prepared to meet sndden and special emergencies wblch can 
not be met b^ the Army of clUsea soldiery. Some of the special functions of 
the Regular Ann; are Indicated below: 

1. The peace garrisons of the foreign possesions of the United States mast 
be detachments of the Regular Arm;. 

Z The peace garrisons of our fortified harbors and naval bases with a suffl- 
ciait nucleus of the mobile arm? elements of coast defense must be regnlar 
troops, definitely organised In time of peace. 

3. The pence establishment of the Regular Army must be sufficient to prevent 
HRTal raids, which under modem conditions may precede a declaration of war. 
A successful raid of this character may determine the Initiative by giving the 
Miemy a convenient base tor fntqre operations, 

4. The Regular Army must form a mobile reserve prepared to reeoforce the 
foreign garrisons during periods of insurrection and disorder. 

fi. The Regular Army mnet be prepared to furnish expeditionary forces for 
minor wars or for the occupation of foreign territory where treaty rights or 
fundamental national policies are tbreatttied. 

5. The Regular Army must be prepared to cooperate nith the Navy In the 
formation of joint eipedltlons in support of the foreign Interests of the United 
States and for the protection of American citizens abroad. 

7. At the outbreak of wui regular forces should be concentrated and ready 
to sdze opportunities for Important Initial successes. Such opportunities will 
frequently be'oSered before the mobilization of the Army of citizen soldiers can 
be completed. 

8. At the outbreak of war special regular detachments should be ready to 
seize Important strategic positions before they can be occupied or adeqantely 
defended by the enemy and before the concentration of the Army of cItlEen 
soldiers Is complete. Initial operations of this kind, such as seizing the croaa- 
iDgs of a river frontier or n port of embarkation, frequently determine the future 
conduct of war and assure an early decision. Capacity to take the Inltlatlre 
with an effective force Is the best preventive of war. 

g. B; Its definite organization In peace the R^nlar Army becomes the 
nnclens of the greater war Army. By its peace practice, its varied experience 
on foreign service, and Its participation In espedltlona, the Regular Army be- 
comes the experimental model of the Volunteer Army. It iolves practical prob- 
lems of equipment, armament, and supply, and makes Its technical experience In 
these matters arallnble for the larger force which Is normally nbsorbed In peace- 
ful occupations. It makes our war problem one of definite and orderly expan- 
sion instead of the vastly more dIOlcnIt problem of extemporization. 

10. The Regnlar Army will furnish a school of military theory and practice 
and will develop officers with special equipment and training for the hlghw 
staff duties In war. 

U, Through Its professional schools and Goieral Staff the Regular Army will 
develop the unified military doctrine and policy which must permeate the 
Oitlre National Army If It Is to succeed In war. 

12. Through Its administrative and supply departments tbe Regular Army 
Id peace will prepare In advance for the equipment, transportation, and supply 
of the great war Army of the Nation. 

5. BuPLovMENT OF Rmulabb abd CITIZEN SoLDTSBS IN GsEAT BarrAiif. 

Tbe land forces of r.rent Brltnlu have been completely reorganized as a re- 
sult of tbe experience of the Boer War. As the English system is based on the 
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eame prloclple of voIuatArjr service as our own. and as her military eBtabllsh- 
ment comprlaes a regular army for expeditionary purposes and a home defenre 
army of citizen soldiery. It may be Interesting to observe ber solution of the 
problem of the mutual relations of the two forces. The British Army comprises 
the army In India and the colonies and the army at homa The latter 1b divided 
Into the expeditionary force composed of regulars, and the territorial army 
composed of dtixen soldiers. Both forcM have appropriate reserves designed 
to raise their peace establish men ts to war strength and to replace wastage at 
the outbreak of war. 

The eipedltloDsry force comprises 6 infantry divisions and 4 cavalry bri- 
gades. Its function is to furnish Immediate reenforcement to any of the foreign 
garrisons, to form expeditions in the conduct of small wars, and. at the out- 
break of a great war, to form the strategic striking force by means of which 
Great Britain will profit by her naval command of the sea. The territorial 
army Is composed of 14 Infantry divisions and 14 cavalry brigades. It Is com- 
posed entirely of cltlren soldiers who enlist for four years and who have about 
the same amount of annual training as the best of our National Gnard organlsa- 

Each division of either force comprises about 12.000 Infantry with from 54 
to 70 giins, about 320 divisional cavalry with engineers, sanitary units, and other 
special troops. E^ch cavalry brigade comprises about 1,500 sabers. 

The territorial army Is deflnilely organized In division districts and each of 
these districts contains an infantry division and a cavalry brigade. The men 
of the expeditionary force and their reserves are subject to service at any place 
where It may be neceasary to send them In war. The divisions of the terri- 
torial army are primarily for home defense and can not be ordered out of the 
T'nited Kingdom, though individual officers and men and particular organiza- 
tions may volunteer for active service abroad. In this reelect the mission of 
the British territorial army is more restricted than that of our citizen soldiery. 
The general limitation of the territorial army to home defense Is possible be- 
cause the United KlnRdom has no land frontiers. The strategic position of 
the United States Is difTerent in this respect. Onr citizen soldiery must be ready 
to eiiwnd the war Army for offensive operations, especially If an enemy should 
threaten us from either of our land frontiers. 

The British territorial army is to be called out at the outbreak of war. 
and through the prepondersnce of the British fleet it Is expected that the 
force will have time' to complete Its training in the Interval between mobili- 
zation and actual contact with the enemy. It will be ready for defensive 
operations almost Immediately, and It Is estimated by the army Hutboritlee 
that It will be effective for general military purposes In about six months 
after mobilization. The officers of the territorial army, like the enlisted men, 
are citizen soldiers. Each regiment and artillery brlpide, however, has a per- 
manent routine staff consisting of an officer and Instructor sergeants detailed 
from the regular forces. Kach division district Is commanded and Inspected 
h.v a genenil olHcer and staff of two ofBcers from the regular establishment. 
The permanent divisional staff keeps In touch with the progress of imperial war 
plana and Is prepared at any moment to mobilize the division and place It In 
its allotted position In any particular military situation. This Is in the Interest 
of decentralization. The British war office thus deals with a limited number 
of divisions. Each division headquarters deals with the cont|)onent units of ttB 
division. To concentrate a complete field army of regulars and volunteers at 
any threatened jiolnt on the British coast. It would only be necessary to send 
one brief tel^ram to each of three or four dlrlsion rommnmlers. Each division 
commander could simply Issue orders already prepared by his staff, for details 
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of mobilization, conc^Dtratlon, supply, and tmnsportatlon nre always kept up 
to date bj tbe jiertnanent regular staff of tbe dlvlaloiiB. The advantage of 
such simplicity Is obvlong. Undin' our centralized system. Instead of three 
or four units to deal with In cases of this kind, there wonid be a hundred 
or more unite to deal with, a hundred or more teteKrams to write, a hundred 
of more transportation and supply problems to solve, and alt this at a time 
of diplomatic and political stress. 

The almpllcity of the British system Is based on the fact that both reKUlars 
and citizen soldiers are organised In divisions In time of peace. Each division 
Is simply a little army complete in Itself, and the whole armj or any glTen 
field army is simply an agfiregatlon of divisions. The war office does not 
deal with all of the multitudinous units that comprise the force. An order 
to one division commander le an order to all of the component units of his 
division. Under this system tbe abBolute minimum is left to extemporization. 
The citlien soldiers of Great Britain have a definite place In a machine which 
la as definitely orKonleed as tbe regular army. Vi'Uh us the wbole system 
must be eiteni|iorlzed. With us Ihe RctiiiilBr Army aa well as tbe Volunteer 
Army la a complex of units without permanent grouping. 

6. The JoiRi L'sE OF Reoulabb and Citizen Soldiekt. 

In the defense of Great Britain regular divisions mid territorial divlalons 
will be combined In fleld armies for joint action. Any group of two or more 
divisions will form a field army. This permits the two forces to cooperate 
fully In the national defense and yet buses the ultimate grouping of the divi- 
sions on the UDdonbted differences of function of the two forces. This is 
pointed out l>ecnuse n different theory of organlzntlon has been proposed In 
this country, based on the Idea of mixing regular troops and citizen soldiery 
In the same divisions. It has been proposed to form divisions comprising two 
brigades of Regulars and one brigade of citizen soldiers or one brigade of 
Regulars and two brig;ideH of citizen soldiers, with various other combinations 
of these two classes of troops. A slight consideration will show Ihe funda- 
mental defects of this system. 

In the first place, regular trooi>s may and frequently will be dlapntcbed on 
special missions before tbe citizen soldiery is called out. If the normal dlv|. 
sioD organization Includes both clas-see of forces, every time tbe regular.troopa 
are detached to perform tholr special functions one or more of the divlalrins 
ofthe normal organization will be disrupted. Again, while trained volunteers 
will be fully effective In war. It can not be disputed that at the outbreak of war 
regular troops will have more training, greater endurance, and therefore higher 
maneuvering velocity. But a division Is a fundamental army unit. If tbe regu- 
lars are formed In seiiarate divisions, we will have a small force with the 
endurance and velocity necessary for tbe sudden strategic enterprises which de- 
termine tbe Initiative In war. These divisions can move at once and may even 
be put in a favorable Initial position for striking a blow at tbe very outbreak 
of war. They can be quietly concentrated In many cases before diplomatic and 
political conditions Justify tbe calling out the National Guard or votunteerH. 
But If these forces are the component parts of mixed divisions they can not 
move as divisions at all, until the citizen soldier contingents of the divlslona 
are embodied, and when they do move, the veloclly and endurance of tb'.- 
mixed divisions will be determined by the condition of tholr newly mobilized eli • 
ments. Under such an organization It will be impossible to utilize the special 
qualities of the highly trained nucleus, except at the expense of dlaruptlDg the 
normal organization at the very outbreak of war. 

50043°— 12 2 n,gt,7cd.yG00glc 
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It is preaumed that tbe main reason tor saggeatlng tbe placins of reKliu^nts 
of citizen soldiery In brigades with rt^iar regiments, or the placing of cItiEeo 
soldier brigades !n divisions with regular brigades, Is to give raw troops the 
example of tnilncd troops on the march and In battle. This will undoubtedly 
be an advantage In special cases, but It should not be made the b^B of per- 
manent organization. It should he our policy to develop our citizen soldiers Id 
peace, so that they will no longer be raw troops when they meet tbe enemy. 
But the acceptance of this policy will not preclude tbe adoption of special 
measures to meet special occasions where raw troops must bo employed to the 
best advantage. Even on the defensive, where untrained troops have always 
shown to tbe beat advantage. It would seem that regular troops should not be 
completely dispersed In the trenches, but should he used as a reserve to re- 
pulse tbe main attack or to make an oflenslve counterstroke If an opportunity 
olTera. Jackson's troops at New Orleans were able to hold an Intrenched posi- 
tion with protected flanks, but be had no troops with sufficient organization or 
training to complete the victory by a vigorous pursuit of tbe defeated enemy. 

Vi'e may therefore accept the following general principles as the basis of 
correct organization of our mobile forces: 

1. Tbe mobile elements of the Regular Army should have a divisional organi- 
zation In time of peace. This requires that it be organized In tactical divisions, 
even if these divisions be Incomplete and Insufficient In number. Even a small 

.nrniy should be correctly organized as en army. 

2. Every effort should be mnde to give a divisional organization to the organ- 
ized citizen soldiery in time of peace. If our citizen soldiers ever go to war, 
tbey must be organized Into divisions before they can be employed effectively 
against tbe enemy. In arder to employ them promptly, every possible detail of 
this organization should be settled In time of peace. 

Whenever It becomes necessary to reenforce tbe Ilegulsr Army and the 
National Guard by volunteer organlsBtione, it Is important that tbey should 
be prepared for effective service In tbe minimum of time. This requires timt 
they be formed by trained officers acting under prearranged iilans. It is be- 
lieved tiat this can best be accompllsbed by forming tbe new organizations as 
United States Volunteers under a national volunteer law tike that propoM>d In 
S. 2518, known ns the du Pont bill. (A copy of this bill, with a meniorandnm 
by Senator du Pont on tbe history of tbe volunteer forces. Is appended to this 
report as Appendix I.) 

So long as our National Ooard la organized under the mllltin clause of the 
Constitution It will be Impracticable to provide Federal dlvlsloo commanders' In 
time of peace. But under the power to organise and Inspect tbe militia it 
would seem feasible to organize definite districts, (o encourage the formation 
of the necessary units, and to give each division nn Inspection staff, through 
which the war preparation can ije kept up In pence. 

Each division district should contain a complete division and all of tbe plans 
for Its mobilization, supply,' and concentration should be prepared In peace end 
continually corrected to date. This can only be accomplished by assigning 
trained officers to arrange tbe details of organlKatlon under the supervision of 
the General Staff, wblch is Intrusted by law with plans for war. Under present 

I Tbe supply -depot Bystrra Hbonld be Fitendrd so that tbe materiel and equipm^Dt 
nori'HBSrj lo rqulp nn; orKHniiallon to war ulronGtb would bf cnnlmllf stored nllhlo 
tbe dlTl»loa dJBtrlM. HimjuIbIIIods sbonld b« Blled trom'the«' depolB nad the Btor^B 
iHKurd rpplBced. bd tbal n mlDlmuni of deterioration would result. Tbe Ideal condition 
would be (0 have Ibis addltlooal war equlpmeat actually In the hands ot organ liatltms. 
but thlB can not be accomplished iteaerally with the Nattonal Qoard oatU adequate 
elonige tafllllica have been supplied. 
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coodlttons It would be neceesary to organlxe the fuadamental war uaits aftei 
raoblllsatioii- Tbe War College can and bae prepared plane for such moblllui- 
tfon, but la tbe absence of a definite policy embodied in the law there is no 
assurance tMt sucb plans can be carried Into effect. Solid and stable arrange- 
ments for mobilization can not be based on a hypothetical policy. Until there 
le a legnllxed system our actual mobilisation will depend upon political condi- 
tions at Uie time of tbe crisis. Gaps In our legislation will be Qlled In haste 
and no buman agency will be able to predict what Uie law will be. Our tradi- 
tional theory of a small Begular Army and a great war army of cltuen soldiers 
la not yet embodied as a definite Institution. The moblllBatlon of our cltlz^ 
soldiery to-day would not result In a well-lcnlt national army. It would be an 
uncoordinated army of BO allies, with ail of tbe inherent weaknesses of allied 
forces, empbasleed by tbe unpsual number of the allies. 

A more detailed discussion of the national cltlseu soldiery will be presented 
in Chapter IX, after a consideration of the organization and distribution of the 
regolar forces. 

IV. 

THE PBUCE ADMINISTRATION OF THE REGULAR LAND FORCES. 

1. Relations Betweeh the Coast Abtillebz and the Mobile Abut. 

The land forces of the United States are divided Into two distinct parts, 
tbe Coast Artillery and the M<Alle Army. Tbe coast fortifications are local in 
character and are designed to protect Important seaiMrtB from direct naval 
attacks and naval raids, to prohibit hostile landings at particular places, to 
secure our naval bases In the absence of the fleet, to prohibit tbe use of certain 
harbors and waters as basee for naval oi^erationa against us, to secure safe 
iiaveuB for our vessels, and to release onr fleet for offensive operations. Tbe In- 
fluence of coast fortifications Is limited to the areas within tbe range of their 
guns, and while they must be recognized as of supreme importance, wltbln the 
scope of tbelr proper functions. It must not be supposed that tbey have qoy 
power to prevent inrasion If we should lose command of tbe sea. The total 
length of our coast line Is enormous, and the stretches covered by barlior de- 
fenses are and must remain very small compared with the unprotected In- 
tervals that lie ttetween them. If we should lose tbe command of the sea an 
Invader would simply land in one of these Intervals. It therefore follows that 
our ultimate defense depends upon defeating a mobile army of Inrasion, and 
this can be done only by having a mobile army prepared to operate In any 
possible theater of war. The complete defense of onr coasts Is therefore a 
problem of cooperation between coast artillery and mobile forces. 



The general relations between the coast fortresses and the mobile troops have 
already been indicated. Their essential difference lies In the fact that tbe 
Coast Artillery Is local and will remnln locnl both in peace and In war. The 
mobile forces, however, will not be confined to a definite territory. They 
occupy peace stations for purposes of training, but it can never be predicted 
In wliat tbeater of war they may be employed. Tbe coast batteries that covet 
the entrance to Kew York Harbor will remain In their present positions In any 
contingencies, but tbe mobile forces that may be stationed in the vicinity of 
New Xork may be employed at any place within the spiiere of national Interest. 
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A correct organization of the two forces sbould, therefore, be baaed wpim a 
recognition of these eBsentlal differences. The Coast Artillery Is tenitorlnl- 
ized ond may properly hare a territorial organization In war and peace. 

The mobile army, however, must be free to move and should not be tied by 
Its peace administration to an; particular locality. The present organization 
of our Army vlolntea this principle. The snme brigadier general commands 
mobile troops and Immobile troops under a system of administration which must 
necesBarlly break down in war. 

The organization of the Department of the Gulf is a typical example of this 
Illogical arrangement. This department comprises 1 regiment of Infantry. 1 
regiment of Cavalry, and 27 companies of Coast Artillery. The organization 
seems to be based on some idea of convenience for peace administration, bat 
ts not designed to meet any military contingency. It Is unsound, because tlie 
command Itself is an Illogical command, It being Impossible to conceive any 
military situation which would pro|)erly place those units under a single com- 
mander in war. It is also unsound, because it must be immediately disrupted 
In war and the wboie machinery of administration broken up at the very time 
when definite organization is of supreme Importance. It would, therefore, seem 
that a correct organization of our land forces should provide homogeneous 
commands for our brigadier generals In time of peacev This can be accom- 
plished by grouping the present Coast Artillery districts Into three Coast 
Artillery Inspections and by giving a deflnltebrigade and division organiza- 
tion to the mobile troops. Under this arrangement the eastern territorial 
region will comprise two Coast Artillery Inspections and the nucleus of the 
first division of the mobile army, with certain extra •divisional auxiliaries. The 
central territorial region will comprise the nucleus of the second division of 
the mobile army, with two or more Cavalry bi^ades and other extra -divisional 
troops. The western territorial r^ion will comprise one Coast Artillery 
Inspection and the nucieus of the third division of the mobile army. 

With the present distribution of our mobile army a strict admlnlstratloD by 
tactical unite is not wholly practicable, but under the policy of concentration pro- 
posed by the Secretary of War It iaexpected that the mobiiearmywili ultimately 
be segr^ated In strategic localities so that tuctlcal units may be trained and 
administered as such. There must be a period of transition, however, before 
this Ideal can be realized, but during this i>erlod of transition the organization 
should be based upon the Idea of tlie military employment of the troops. 
Because a force Is dispersed can hardly be urged ns a reason for an incorrect 
organization. The troops must ultimately receive a tactical organization before 
they can fight, and the fact that tbey are dispersed Is really au additional 
reason for attempting to correct their organization In time of peace. 

Even where mobile troops are concentrated the commander of the territorial 
region must perform certain territorial functions. In addition to the command 
of his tactical units he will generally have problems of recruitment and supply ' 
and may be charged witli Uie preparation of plans for tlie Joint use of Itegulars 
and National Guard In sereriii jiosslble theaters of war, but the territorial func- 
tions should be kept separated from the tactical functions. This can be accom- 
plished by a proper organization of the staff. One part of the stafF should deal 
with the mobile tactical units In the command and should be free to more when 
those units are assembled for war, while the other part of the staff should deal 

' See note, page 16, In Teteieoee to Bupply depots. TliMe supplr depola sboald be 
under the control of tbe territorial roammBnilerti rr^rom mended In tbls report. All plan* 
for moblllution should be n> campietel}' worked out ttiat the equipping of a unit lo 
n-nr Btrensth should simplr mean tbe releasinE ol tbe necesasry equipment froa the 
proper depot. _^ 

, V, Google 
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trlth tbe territorial functiooB. such as the care of poate and supplj. and Bbould 
continue to perform those function! after tbe troops have gone Into the field. 

It Ib a matter of no little Inconvenience that the word " division " la ren- 
dered ambiffuous In our service bj being applied to two entlreljr distinct things. 
In all languages the name " division " Is applied to a force of all arms wblcta 1b 
the fundamental mobile army nnit. The word Is need In this sense with us, 
and It is also applied to the territorial areas Into which It has been considered 
convenient to divide the country for purpose of military administration. It 
would be in the Interest of clenmeSB to And some means of avoiding this am- 
biguity, and for this purpose it Is recommended that the term "dtvleion" be 
restricted In the future to the tactical unit of that name: that the term "de- 
partment" be applied to tbe present territorial "divisions," and to all other 
Independent temtorial commanda, and that brigadier generals be aanlgned to 
ihe command of brlKades of mobile troops or of Coast Artillery Inspections. 

3. The Distubution of the Mobux Abut add Its Relatiok to Tactical 
Obgahieation akd ADuiNtSTBATtoit. The Policy op SBOBBOAxioit as Odt- 
LIBED BY THE Seceetabv OF Wab. 

Tbe complete development of a tactical organixatton of the mobile army 
most depend upon a gradual correction of Its present dtspersion. Tbe policy 
of the War Department with refer^ice to this Important question U given In 
tbe following extracts from the letter of Uie Secretary of War In reply to 
House resolution 343, second session Sixty-secmd Congress (H. B. Doc. 
No. 490) : 

If tbe mobile army Is to tw efficient, its distribution must meet the following 
requirement B : 

1. It must be favorable for the tactical training of tbe three arms combined 
(Infantry. Cat-airy, and Field Arllllery). 

2. It must be favorable for the rapid concentration of tbe Army upon our 
northern or souttaem frontier or upon our eastern or western seatioard. 

3. It must favor tbe best use of the Army as a model for the general military 
training of the National Guurd. 

4. It must favor tbe nee of the Regular Army as a nucleus for tbe war organl- 
■ation of the National Guard and such volunteer forces aa Congress may 
author[£<! to meet any potwlble military emergency. 

5. The distribution must favor economlcnl administration with the view of 
developing the maximum return for the money appropriated for military 
purposes. 

6. The distribntlon must permit a peace organisation which will also be 
effective In war; that is, bd orgunlzolion which will permit a prompt expanson 
in time of war by means of a system of reserves. 

These requirements can bewt be met by correcting the present dispersion of 
tbe mobile army. The mobile army Is now scattered In 49 postx. It should 
be segregated Into detachments of all arms, each of which can be readily 
assembled for team training by reasonable marches of concentration. Each of 
tbe several tactical groups should be stationed In the vicinity of strategic 
centers where facilities are favorable for transportation, administration, and 
supply. The exact location of these centers should depend upon n earful 
study of many considerations, but they may be approximately Indicated as 
follows : 

1. Two, and possibly three, groups on tbe line between the St. Lawrence attd 
Atlanta, covering the Atlantic seaboard. 

2. Two. and possibly three, groups on the line between Puget Sound and Los 
Angeles, covering the Pacific seaboard. 

3. At least two groups t>etween the Great iMkea and the Rio Grande serving 
as first reserves fur either seaboard and aa nuclei for tbe development of the 
National Guard and volunteer forces to be organised In the interior of tbe 
continent. 

The number of groups to be organized Is primarily restricted by the total 
Htrength of the mobile army. Xo group should contain less than a brigade 
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of Infantry, with a proper proportion of Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Bpectal 
troops, and at least one group ahould contain a full tactical division. Proper 
tactical training demands tbe combined nee of the three arms, and this can 
be secured only by masaltiK the troops of each group in a single post or In 
several poats within marching distance of a eommon center. Without such 
concentration Joint training can not be secured except at beavy expose for 
transportntion. In addition to these detachments of all arms, there should be 
at least two Independent Cavalry brigades. 

A study of the question Indicates that the slatlonleg of our present mobile 
Army In more than eight or possibly nine such groups would be tnconsistent 
with the demands of maximum economy and tactical efflclency. 

Tbe solution of this problem is apiierently complicated by the fact that tbe 
posts now occupied by tbe mobile army represent ii large Investiuent which must 
be abandoned If an efficient plant Is to be established. Rut while most of the 
posts now occupied have lost their military value, tbe national military reser- 
vations have acquired a greet value as real estate. As a business proposltloo 
It should be possible to refund the investment and largely finance the reloca- 
tion of the Army from tbe proceeds of tbe sale of the real estate which Is no 
longer needed for military purposes. The project would be similar In many 
resgects to the Reclamation Service ns now established by Congress. In that 
service a fund Is formed from the proceeds of the sale of certain public lands, 
and from this fund certain approved projects are successively executed under 
general rules prescribed by Congress. 

It Is believed that tbe Army can in this way be sclentlBcally distributed at 
an expense little if any in excess of tbe proceeds of the sales of tbe prop^ttes 
to be abandoned. 

Studies at the War College Indicate that If tbe present mobile army were 
concentrated In eight posts. Its cost would be reduced by about $G,SUO,000 per 
annum. In six years this saving would pay for tbe new quartering of tbe 
mobile army, even If uothiOK could t>e realized from the sate of real estate no 
longer needed. 

But In applying tbe principles outlined above so many practical dlfflcultlee 
must be encountered that tbe solution for any particular group of poats can 
not be stated dogmatically. In a region where there are now several widely 
scattered posts It Is obvious that maximum economy and efHclency will be 
attained when all of the troops In the region are so concentrated that tbe 
entire command can be assembled by marching, and without the expense In- 
cident to rail transportation. But tbe actual plans for accomplishing such 
concentration should rest upon a careful and s^nrate study of each ref^on. 
with the view of ascertaining tbe best location In the particular region, and tbe 
extent to which existing posts can be retained without prejudice to the broads 
economic and military interests of the Government. While there may be 
decided practical limitations upon efforts to perfect the distribution of the 
present force, mnch can be accomplished by recognizing sound principles In 
making future locations. In the gradual development of the mobile army a 
station now occupied by an Isolated regiment may ultimately become one of 
a group occupied by a force of all arms. Where such a post Is favorably 
located strategically, tbe tactical Isolation may thus be economically corrected 
by the expansion of existing plant Instead of by relocation. 

The problem Is thus seen to be one of great complexity, but the ultimate eola- 
tion Is clearly Indicated. Wbeth« the mobile army be Increased or not. It 
should gradually be segregated Into tactical groups, each group containing a 
force of all arms or a Cavalry brigade. The loci of the severs! groups should be 
carefully worked out In conformity with the general policy of placing the 
force so that It can be promptly employed upon either seaboard or upon 
either the northern or the southern land frontier of the country. But the 
present faulty distribution can not be corrected at once. Xew stations most 
be provided t)efore old stations can be abandoned, but future changes should 
always be made with the view of the gradual formation of pnq>er tactical 
commands. / ~ i 
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The tliree territorial dlvlslonB tmdeT wblcb tlie Army I9 now admlntatered 
oooform to ttie tliree main etrateslc regions referred to In the letter of the 
Serretarj of War. Each of these territorial areas contains a proportion 
of mobile troopB, and In each of them the forces are widely dispersed. Under 
the general poller of concraitratton these forces will ultimately be segregated 
into two or more centers in each strategic region, and the troops of the 
eereral ranters when aeaembled will constitute the nucleus of a tactical 
diTlslon and one or more Cavalry brigades. The peace organization ol the 
mobile army sbonld be based on these general strategic principles. 

The mobile troops In the three main geograplilcnl regions should be organleed 
as distinct nioblle commands, and in such future Incrpflses of the mobile army 
BB Congress may authorize It should be the national policy successively to ex- 
pand the nuclear divisions into complete tactical divisions. Thus In due time 
a complete tactical division and one or more Cavalry brigades may be provided 
for each of three main strategic rt^ona and thereafter further expansion 
should be with the view of dividing the centriil region Into two such territorial 
regltma, so that complete tactical dlvlatons each with proper extra-divisional 
troops; will eventually cover the northern and sonthem land frontiers and the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Raving In mind the distinct functions of the nioblle forces and the seacoaat 
fort I Beat Ions, the following peace organization of the regular land forces is 
recommended : 

EASTCBN DEPABTUCKT. 

This department conforms to the present Eastern Division. Within this 
area tlie mobile troops will constitute the nucleus of the first tactical division, 
with a Cavalry brigade and certain other extra-dlvlslonal troops of the mobile 
army considered as an expeditionary force. The Coast Artillery within the 
department should be organized as two Coast Artillery Ins]>ectlous, as follows : 
]. The North Atlantic Inspection, comprising the Coast Artillery districts from 
Uaine to the Delaware Klver, both inclusive. 2. The South Atlantic Inspec- 
tion, comprising the Coast Artillery districts from the Delaware River, ex- 
claslve, to Texas, inclusive. 

CENTBAL DBPABTUBNT. 

This department conforms to the present Central Division. Within this 
area the mobile troops will constltnte the nucleus of the second tactical 
division, with two or more Cavalry brigades and certain other extra-dlvlslonal 
troops of the mobile army regarded as uu expeditionary force. 

WESTEBH OEFARTUEHT. 

This d^iartment conforms to the present Western DiTlslon. Within this 
area the mobile troops will constitute the nucleus of the third tactical division, 
with c^taln extra-divisional troops of the nioblle anny r^arded as an ex- 
peditionary force. The Coast Artillery within the department should be 
organized as the Pacific Inspection, comprising the Coast ArUIlery districts 
from Washington to California, both inclusive. 

THE POBEIOn COMUANDS. 

The PhUippines Department, comprising all the troops serving within tlw 
Philippines. .>q1c 
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The Hatcaitan Department, comprising all the troops serving wltbln the 
Hawaiian IslaDds. At present this Is a department of the western division, 
bnt its special runctious make It properly a separate oooiiuand. 

The Panama Deparlmmt, comprlsinK all the troops serving within the Canal 
Zone. This, too, will be a separate command In war and to tie It to a territorial 
command wKhIn the I'nIted States would Blmply produce coDfuslon by provid- 
ing a peace organization which nitist be disrupted In war time. It la and must 
remain a distinct command strategically. 

The Porto Kico Regiment. — The Porio BIco Regiment is now a part of the 
l>epartmeDt of the Eant. bnt IhiR affiliation can not continue in war. The 
iBolBtlon of this garrison requlree the formation of a separate administration 
for It, but the small size of the garrison does not appear to justify the estalv 
ilshment of a separate dei>artment. Tbe [leminnent adtninlstrotlon of the Porto 
Rico garrison and its relation to (he home forces Is a problem Uiat awails 
further study. For the present It will probably be necessary to leave It attached 
to the proposed Eastern Department. 

6. The Difficulty o 
tbatkd by the act 
Division. 

The practical difflcultlee Involved In providing n defluHe tactical organiza- 
tion in peace can be ilinstruted by considering tbe peace administration of the 
mobile forces now serving in the Central Division. 

The troops In the (Vntral Division were as follows, February 20, ini2: ' 9 
regiments of Infantry. 1 regiment of Mountain Artillery, 1 raiment Horse Artil- 
lery, ]* regiments of Upht Artillery, fl retrimcnls of Oflvalrj-, 1 l>attailon of 
Engineers (I company present, 8 companies under orderu to join). 2 field. 
comiianles Signal troops, 2 technical companies Signal troops. 1 field hospital. 
2 ambulance companies. 

It will be observed that (he command comprised 1 Intentry division, substan- 
tially complete, and 2 Cavalry brigades. The tactical organization of these 
nnlts would be us follows: 

The Infantry Dii'Mnn. 

3 brlgadea of Infantry, 3 rcgimenlR each. 

1 brigade of Artillery. 1] reglmeniK IJiiht and 1 regiment Mountain. 

1 regiment of divisional Cavnlrj'. 

1 battalion of l-^ngineers, 4 comiwnles. 

2 field romponies Signal troops. 
1 Held bospltiil. 

1 ambulance company. 

The Firtt Caralru Brigade. 



Tht Becemd Cavalry Brigade, 

2 regiments of Cavalry. 
1 battalion of Horse Artillery. • 

If these forces Bhouid remain in the central territorial region they would 
ultimately, under (be (lollcy proiwsed by the Secretiiry of War, be concentrated 
cbange, aa ultimately xame at tbese orEanlMtlons wlU be 
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In a few closely allied groups of statloos. as follows : 3 Infantry brigade com 
nuDdB, eacli command comprising a full Infantry brigade and a detnclunont of 
divisional Field Artillery and Cavalry; 2 Cavalry brigade conmiands; eacb 
command comprising two or more regiments of Cavalry wltb one or more 
batlerlee of Horse ArlUlery. 

Tiie bulk of the divisional Artillery conid t>e distributed among the brigade 
commands or could be concentrated at some place like Fort Sill, wbere ex- 
perimental Artillery practice would be practicable. Tbe EinglDeera, Sanitary 
troops, Signal troops, and other auxiliaries wonld be attached to groups where 
most convenient. 

It Is obvious that wltb this arrangement there would be a maximum 
economy of administration and maximum facilities for training. It is also 
obvlout) tbat under such an arrangement the division and cavalry brigades 
would be most promptly available for war or for expeditionary purposes. 
Tbe territorial commander In bis peace a dmInlBt ration would be con- 
cerned wltb 6 or 7 stations Instead of 22 stations, as at present. All of the 
troops could be concentrated for active service wltb a minimum of friction 
and all would be prepared for such service by their peace training. Tbe 
lofaotry division, when assembled, would assemble under the genenil officers 
wbo bad trained tbe brigades In peace, and the Cavalry brigades would be 
deOnite organizations in peace and war. 

But while the advantages of this organization are obvious It can serve as 
little more than a goal of future policy, for under actual conditions tbe troops 
are not only dispersed, but are so mixed that not evea a reenforced brigade 
can be assembled without splitting up the peace organization and then ex- 
tt>[nporlzlng a new command. Tbe situation becomes apparent upon an ex- 
atoioatlon of the actual peace organization which follows : 

6. The Pbesbnt Subdivisioh of Coumaroh in the Centbal Terbitobial 



On February 20, 1912, tbe mobile troops of the Central Dlrlsion were sub- 
divided for commaitd as follows: 

The Deparlmrnt of the Lakci. — ii regiments of Infantry. 1 battery of Field 
Artillery, 1 squadron of Cnviilry. 

These troops are scattered in posts exIendliiK from Michigan to North 
Dakota. 

The Department of the Mla80uri.—2 regiments of Infantry (each regiment 
liclied I battalion, wblcb was stationed in some other department), 2 regiments 
of Cavslry. l Held company. sIkmiiI troops; 2 technical companies, signal troops. 

Tlieae troops are scattered In G posts, extending from Iowa to Wyoming. 

The Department of Texa». — 11 regiments of Infantry; li regiments of Cav- 
alry; 1 regiment of Field Artillery (less 1 battalion); I regiment of Field 
Artillery (less 1 battery). 

These troope are scattered In 6 posts, extending from Arkaosaa to New 

Brigade Post yo. I <Fort D, A. Russell), — 1 regiment of Infantry; 1 regi- 
ment of Cnvalrj-; 1 regiment of Monntuln Artillery; 1 field company, signal 
troops; 1 field hospital; 1 ambulance compnny. 

Brifade Pott No. S (Fort Riley). — 1 regiment of Cavalry; 1 regiment of 
Horse Artillery. 

Brigaae Post No. S (Fort I>eii len worth ).—l regiment of Infantry; 1 squadron 
of Cavulry; 1 battalion of Engineers (1 company present, the other 3 en route 
to Join) ; I ambulance company. 
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Elach of tbe above detachments la to be cotntnanded br a brigadier general, 
but it will be observed that not a singie detacbmnit la tbe appropriate command 
for an officer of tbat rank. An Infantir brigade could be formed In tbe De- 
partment of the Lakes, but If It sbould go to tbe front under tbe department 
commander there would be a residue of li reglniHita of Infaatry, 1 squadron 
of Cavalry, and 1 battery of Field Artillery left in tbe department without a 
department commander. To form a second Infantry brigade anotbcr depart- 
ment commander would leave bia command, but In this case It would be oeoea- 
anry to disrupt 2 or more of tbe peace commands In order to dnd blm a 
brigade. 

Under the present policy of administration by territorial divisions all ad- 
ministration in concentrated In tbe bands of the division commander and the 
department commanders have been restricted to the tactical supervision and 
Instruction of the troops assigned to them. This is undoubtedly a etep Id the 
right direction, for tbe difficulties of mobtllxatlon above indicated would be 
greatly Increased if each of tbe brigadier generals were absorbed, as formerly. In 
purely administrative duties. Tbe assignment of tactical duties to brlgadla* 
generals Is sound In principle and conforms to the practice of all well-orgnnleed 
armies. But, In order to secure the desired advantages. It la essential that the 
brigadier general be assigned an appropriate command and one that be will con- 
tinue to command In tbe field. If he be assigned such a command he will pre- 
pare It for war and tbe relation between tbe leader and troops will be estab- 
lished In peace. But to give him a command that can not approximate to war 
conditions, one In fact that must be disrupted on mobilization. Is not a step 
toward sound organization. 

An eiamluation of tbe subdivision of command In the Central Division 
will show that Ibe present organization docs not meet the required condltlona 
The Department of tbe Missouri comprises four battalions of Infantry and two 
full regiments of Cavalry. No military situation is conceivable that would con- 
tinue this affiliation In war. It Is not a brigade, because It Is not homogeneoiia 
A brigadier general's proi)er command Is a brigade of his ovm arm. If such 
a brigade Is together, be can command It and Instruct it to great advantage. 
But even if It be dieiiersed he can at least Inspect It, supervise Its Instruction, 
arid prepare the plans for Its mobilisation and concentration. The only thing 
deBulte that can be said of the force under the commander of the Department 
of the Missouri Is that tbe peace-command unit will cease to exist when war 
comes. It is an organization without tactical stability, and It Is not even a 
proper inspection unit for a brlRadler general. A Cavalry brigadier general Is 
the proper tactical tns])ector and Instructor of a Cavalry brigade, and an In- 
hntry brigadier general Is the proper tactical inspector and Instructor of an 
Infantry brigade. 



Under the policy of concentration proposed by the Secretary of War the com 
mands will ultimately be segregated so that they can be administered tactically, 
but the practical question is to find some method of administration that will pre- 
serve a lexical tactical organization during tbe period of transition Tbe Infantry 
division and the two Cavalry brigades In the Centra! Dli islon shonid be tactical 
entitles, even If they are dispersed and mixed There should be some means 
of forming an organization In which tbe several brigades can ba\e the guidance 
and supervision of their appropriate commanders In time of peace Tbe solu- 
tion seems to lie In a recognition of tbe fact that the territorial region ac- 
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tnally contalne three lafantry brigades, two Cacali? brigades, and one Field 
Artillery brigade. Here are the proper commands, or Inspection dlstrli^ts, for 
tix brigadier generals, three of Infantry, two of Cavalry, and one of Field 
Artillery. It Is Impracticable to segregate the six brigades Immediately, but U 
is not Impracticable to make each brigadier general the Inspector end tactlcnt 
HupervlBOt of a brigade of his own arm. The territorial region now com- 
prises precisely that nuiuber of brigade commanders, but not one of these 
brigade commanders Is identified with a logical brigade unit 

Tbe adm^stratlon of the several posts la alrendy in the bands of the terrt- 
torial commander. The brigadier generals have become tactical iDspectors, but 
are apportioned by geogniphica] areas, and without refwence to the composl- 
lion of the troops under them. It would seem that a real tactical admlntstra- 
tioD could be eccompIlBhed In the following manner : 

1. Let each post he considered as a 4etachment directly under the territorial 
rtnnmQnder. Tbts meets all administrative requirements. 

2. Let the troops of the seveml arms be formed Into brigades with a 
brigadier graeral or colonel of Oie proper arm assigned as the Inspector of 
each brigade. While the brigade remains dispersed In several posts the bri- 
gade commander Inspects It, supervises Its tactical Instruction under the orders 
of tbe territorial commander, and prepares to lead It Into the field If It Is called 
out for expedttlonory purposes. As soon as the brigade Is actnally assembled 
under tbe policy of concentration, tbe brigade commander will be stationed 
with It, but during the transition be will at least keep tbe unit formed as an 
or^aniEcd tactical entity. 

3. The number of brigades should be determined by the number of regiments 
and not by the number of available brigadier generals. If not enough general 
officers are provided, the senior colonel of the brigade should perform tbe func- 
tion of brigade Inspector. 

4. The organisation of the staff of the territorial command should be based on 
a recognition of the separateness of tbe territorial and tactical functions of 
tbe commander. As a territorial commander he la concerned witb posts, 
reservations, administrations, and supply. As a tactical commander he Is 
concerned with the constituent brigades and special units of his command. 
One function la territorial and fixed, the otber Is mobile and goes with troops. 

6. In the mobile army, the assignment of raiments to brigades for purposes 
of tactical supervision and Inspection should supersede tbe present territorial 
departments. They are no longer necessary for administrative purposes, aitd as 
Insi^ection districts they are illogical because they do not Include logical tactical 
commands. 

6. The only necessary territorial unit Is the deiwrtment proposed tabrein as a 
substitute for the "territorial division." The brigade commanders are tbe 
tactical assistants of this territorial commander. If a special tactical sttu- 
ntlon develops wltbln a territorial command such as the recent crisis along 
I he Mexican border. It Is only necessary for the territorial commander to 
assign the local military problem to one of bis brigadier generals. Tbat officer 
will ordinarily employ all or part of his own brigade, but under such circum- 
stances all the troops In the region will be assigned to bis command and addi- 
tional troops win be forwarded to blm If necessary. 

7. The brigade commander, In addition to Inspecting and supervising the 
Instruction of his brigade, shonld be responsible for Its mobilization and con- 
centration. The brigade under this plan Is a continuing unit In peace and 
war. Under present conditions every organization above the regiment must 
be extemporized. 
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8. The proposed arr&ngemeut provides a tactical organization eren mider 
the present unBatlsfactory dlstrlbntlon. As the dlstrlbntton ie corrected under 
the policy of the War Department, the brigade-Inspection districts will become 
more compact and ulttmstely will become concentrated brigade commands. 

9. The proposed arrangement provides the ba^ls for an organization appll- 
ciibte alike to (he Regular Army renrded as an expeditionary force and as 
the nucleus of the greater war army. Each brigadier general Is definite!; 
Identified with n brigade of the expeditionary force and is also available to 
assist the territorial commander in the solution of the broader problems con- 
nected with the de^■elopment of ail the military resources within the limits of 
the territorial conimend. 

It Is therefore recommendud : 

(1) That the Coaat Artillery districts within the United States be formed 
Into three Coast Artillery Ins|)ectlonB, as outlined In this memoraadum. 

(2) That the territorial departments, as now organized within the United 
States, be abolished, thai the term depiirtment be applied to the three large 
territorial commnnds now known as " divisions," and that the mobile troops 
now serving therein t>e organized for purposes of Inspection, supetrlslon, and 
mobilization Into brigade Inspections of Infantry. Cavalry, and Field Artillery. 

(3) That there should be a brigade Inspection for each tactical brigade of 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery, and that to each brigade inspection 
there should be assigned n brigade commander or Inspector of the rank of 
brigadier general or of colonel If sufficient general officers are not avnilnble. 

(4) That the brigade commanders herein provided should be responsible for 
the tactical inspection and mobilization of their sereml brigades and should be 
available fur such other duties as may be assigned to them by the commander 
of the territorial department. 

(D) That the brigade commanders herein provided should be assigned to aiv 
propriate stations by the commander of the territorial deparimebt tn which 
their brigades may be serving. 

The application of these principles to the peace organization of the mobile 
army is shown In detail In Chapter VIII of this report. 

8. QrARTERiNa and Administebiro the Mobile Tkoops in Peacb. 

Having properly organized the mobile troopn and located the elements of 
brigades and divisions so tbat tbey may be pprlodically assembled for combined 
training, tbe next step Is to simplify all details of administration and remove 
nnnecessnry di struct Ions, so that attention may be concentrated on training. 
Administration becomes imduly cumbersome, and many distractions are caused, 
at the present time, on account of the fact that the troops are generally located 
In what may be called garrison villages. Involving a most elaborate variety of 
buildings, porkways. ronds. sewer and water systems, etc. A great deal (rf 
the energy of troops is required to care for these elaborate establishments. 
When our troops were scattered throughout the western country. It was neces- 
sary to provide these Isolated posts. Under existing conditions it Is believed 
that the rational and economic way of disposing of our troops In time of peace 
Is to quarter them in simple, but substantial buildings In or near large towns, 
where all dilating utilities may be made use of; and to build these quarters 
in such a manner that tlie minimum of time and attention will be required for 
their maintenance and upkeep. It Is believed that if thus located and quar 
tcred, a better class of eiilisted men may be secured for Army service; that 
all necessary elementary Instruction can be given in the barrack yard, or within 
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a abort marcblng distance of tlie barracks; and tbat for more advanced train- 
ing tbe troops should be marched to places where a large amount of varied 
territory may be available. 

Chapteb V. 

THE NECESSITY OF A RESERVE SYSTEM. 

1. Maintenance of Stbcnoth m Wab. 

An array is an expensive machine maintained in order to support national 
Interests In time of emergency. The economic efficiency of an army should there- 
fore be measured by the effective fighting power which It is proposed to develop 
and maintain In war. It must not only be able to develop n high fighting efficiency 
at the outbreak of war. but it must be able to maintain tbat efficiency during 
tbe progress of the campaign. As soon as war begins military forces are sub- 
ject to heai-y losses, and unless means are definitely provided for replacing 
these losses the military machine will Immediately deteriorate. Tbe losses lu 
war are not only the losses In battle, but losses due to disease and losses due 
to tbe hardship of campaign. The Prussian Guard t^rps in Its marches to Sedan 
lost 5.000 men on the march alone. It was necessary for the corps to arrive 
at the battle field in time, and that required a velocity of march that was more 
destructive than battle. It should be remembered tbat tbe soldiers In this 
force were trained soldiers and that the guard corps arrived and fought at 
Sedan in aplte of Its march losses. A force of soft or raw troops could not 
have arrived at all. Careful training Is necessary to prepare troops for war; 
but it must he recognised that wastage will occur and that if a really effectlTe 
force Is to be maintained trained meu must be supplied to replace this wastage. 

It is the experience of modem warfare that any given unit loses at least 50 
per cmt of its strength In the first sis months of war. If this loss is not re- 
placed, there li 50 per cent deterioration In tbe power of the unit ; and if it Is 
replaced by raw men, the quality of the force as a highly trained team is 
destroyed. 

This problem has an Important economic aspect that has been Ignored 
throughout our military history. Military forces are maintained at great 
expense through long periods of peace in order to meet a brief emergency In 
war. Sound economics, therefore, demands that the peace expenditure be Jus- 
tified by unquestioned war efficiency. A company of Infantry with three oK- 
cers should contain the maximum uumtier of trained rlfiemen that three capable 
officers can command. This maximum appears to be about 150 men ; but If 
tbe comiwny stnrts in the campaign with 150 men. tbe natural wastage of war 
will Immediately reduce It below that number. If the vacancies are not flilcil. 
It ceases to be an economical company, because under these conditions we have 
a less number of men than three trained officers should control; and. on tbe 
other band. If the vacancies are filled by untrained men, the company ceases to 
be a trained team, as under these conditions the three officers can not effectively 
command 150 men In action. 

The United States Is the only nation that has no scientific means of meeting 
Ibis situation. In all of our wars tbe compnnles first sent Into tbe field have 
dwindled away In strength, and as theae units have dwindled away new levies 
under nntralued officers have been organized. Tbe result has t>een tbat our 
wars have been long and protracted and attended by great sacrifices of blood 
4nd treasure. Each battle has generally been followed by a period of InacHvliy. 
Such an army has no power to beep up perdstent mllitarr activity. 
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WItliout some solution of this problem there can be no d^nlte mlUtBrr 
organization. Tbe organiiatlon of divisions and other hlgber military units la 
based on tbe principle that tbe three arms should be combined In definite propot^ 
Uone. Tbe lufantiy division Is differently organized in differrat countries, but 
In all countries it consists of from 10,000 to 1S,000 infantrymen, with from 
4 to 6 Held guns per tliousand rlflee, and witb similar deflnite proportions of 
cavalry, engineers, signal troops, and other auxiliaries. Tbe infantry strenstb 
is the basis of organization. In every army except our own the nnmber of 
Infantrymen la deQnlte and Qied, because means of replacing losses are pro- 
vided m time of peace. Witb ua, however, the inRntry atreugth is an absolute 
vnrlable. We can only predict that the effective strengtb of each unit will 
fall after war begins. Under tbese conditions tbe division Is not a continuing 
unit. Its components are fluid and indeflnlte, and there can be no stable 
organization under such conditions. 

2. TuK Solution of the Pboblem. 

Tbe BOlntion of this problem is very simple, and it is a signlicant tact 
that tbe same solution has been adopted In all modern armies. It Is only 
necessary to provide tbat a man's army service shall consiet of two periods. 
one period witb the colors and tbe other a period of war obligation for a 
limited time after leaving active service. Under these circumstances wbai 
war Is declared the active army is at once sent Into tbe field and the former 
soldiers having a war obligation are assembled In depots, where they can be 
forwarded to the front as needed. At the same time raw recruits are enlisted 
and trained at the depot. As losses occur at tbe frout, they are filled first 
by forwarding trained men from the depot, and if the number of these li 
sufliclent new rccruils are not forwarded until after they have had a sufflclent 
]>eriod of training. The result Is that even In a long war, which would ulti- 
mately require the services of tbotisands of raw recruits. It Is so arranged 
that no man goes to tbe front until be is trained for active service and suffi- 
ciently hardened and disciplined to bear tbe stress of modem war. Under 
such a system tbe full energy of military activity can be maintained up to the 
limit of available recruits. Each unit works at Its maximum efficiency, and 
tbe war power of the nation Is developed with a minimum expenditure of life 
and money. 

It thus appears that an army reserve Is not a means of creating new forces 
or new units In time uf war. but Is a necessary means of maintaining tbe war 
strengtb of tbe peace establishment, such as it may be. 

3, TowEB OF Expansion. 

But while one of the primary and neccfsary functions of a reserve system is 
to replace losses during tbe iieriod required for the training of raw recruits, the 
princlpnl function Is to furnish the trained men necessary to pass from a peace 
to a war footing. If we hfive a reserve of trained men upon whom we can 
count In war, it is possible greatly to reduce the coat of the military establish- 
ment by giving It a minimum peace strength. Under our system our tmlta are 
maintained In peace at considerably less than war strength, but there are no 
means of expanding to tbe war strength except by the absorption of untrained 
men. in e\ery other modern army tbe economical peace strength Is maintained 
without loss of war efflclency because trained reserves are available for a prompt 
expansion with trained men. 
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The effect of the reserve syBtem od tbe cost of peace establisbmentB can be 
Illustrated la tbe following way; Let ub suppose that we require a r^ulur 
army of 100,000 mm on tbe outbreak of war and that we propose to maintain 
tbia force in fall effectlvenees througbout the campaign. This requires that 
means should be provided for avoiding a deterioration of tbe force due to tbe 
absorption of raw recruits to replace the first losses of tbe campaign. It may 
be predicted that tbe losses will be SO per cent, or S0,000 men. In tbe first six 
montbs. but before tbe expiration of six months. If we begin training recruits 
at once, some of tbe new men will be prepared to go to tbe front. We may, 
tberefore. adopt a factor of safety of 25 per cent instead of 00 per cent and 
asstune that the malntenaDce of 100,000 men will require an initial organized 
strength of 12C.00O men If there be no reserves. Under conditions prevailing 
In the United States tbis force would cost probably fmo per man, or tlOO.OOO.OW 
per year. 

But, if we bad a system of reserves, tbe same effective war strength could 
be maintained at n greatly reduced cost. If tbe military establishment com- 
prised 76.000 men witb tbe colors and 50.000 m&i with tbe reserve. Its cost 
would not exceed $65,000,000 per year, aud yet its wtir effectiveness would be 
just as great as tbe more expensive force without the reserves. 

Tbe economic effect of a reserve system, tberefore, Is to reduce the per capita 
cost of any given army at tbe same time assuring maximum ^ecttvenees In 
war. If we do not have reserves, we are committed to a policy of maxi- 
mum cost It has been urged that a reserve ^stem for tbe Regular Army Is 
essentially foreign to our Institutions and connected In some way wltb com- 
pulsory military service^ It is true that tbe nations having a system of com- 
pulsory service also have a reserve system, but It Is also true that Great Britain 
regards her regular army reserve as an Indispensable part of ber system of 
voluntary service. Great Britain did not adopt tbe reserve system until after 
ber army broke down In tbe Crimean War because reserves were lacking. Her 
highly trained, long-service army almost Immediately melted away. There was 
no way of renewing its strength except with untrained men. She found that 
without reserves ber army was not Bdu|ited to the requtrenieats of war. 

The provision of a regular army reserve Is purely a business proposition. 
Tbe economic value of tbe reserve does not depend la any way upou Its size. 
It is to be boped that we can develop a suffldent reserve, but even a small 
reserve will reduce the i>er capita cost of tbe army and increase Us effective- 
ness. 

If we bad bad only 6,000 men, tbnt number would have been sulBclent to have 
raised the reireut Snn Antonio maneuver division to war strength. If we should 
have eaougb to replace the initial losses of war, we would be assured of sufS- 
dent time to train and harden raw recruits before forwarding them to the 
front. If we should have enough more to give us some power of expansion, we 
would be able to reduce tbe per capita cost of our peace establishment to a 
minimum without loss of war efficiency. 

4. PsorosEO Plan fob a Reoclab Abuy Resebvb. 

In adopting a new policy In our Army It Is Important tbat present condition^ 
should not be disturbed more violently than necessary. The present term of 
enlistment Is three yeara and our men are accustomed to enlisting for that 
period of active servlca It is therefore believed that In adopting a reserve 
system the normal period wltb tbe colors should be taken as three years. It 1^ 
also Important that tbe enlistment contract should be definite in so far as it 
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affects the obligations aesumed by the recruit Tbe Important tblng Is to take 
II step toward tbe new policy, leaving Its perfection to tbe experience of the 

future. 

U is therefore recommended that tbe enlistment contract be for G years, with 
tbe understanding that the flrst three years are to be served with the colors 
and that during the laAt 3 yeara the man shall be furlougbed to a reserve, 
where he shall be subject to duty la time of war only. It should be further 
understood that men so furlongbed should not be Included in the authorised 
peace strength of the Army. 

But while the deBnlte agreement is to be for three years with tbe colors and 
3 with the reserve, the Government Should have the option of modifying 
these periods in Its discretion and upon the application of the man. The man 
should have tbe privUege of applying to go to the reserve before the expiration 
of three years, the grunting of the privilege to be at the opllon of the Govern- 
ment. So far as the man la concerned, this Is a privilege but not a right. The 
man should also have the privUcge of applying to remain with the colors for 
more than three years, nt the discretion of the Government. This Is itlso ii 
prlvll^e and not a right. The right to go to the reai^rve at the end of three 
yeara is absolute, but the privilege of going at any other time or of remalDlng 
longer Is to be at tbe option of the Guvemmeot. If ii man of good character 
desires to gu to the reserve at the end of one year, If he has sufficient training 
to be a good reservist, and if recruiting conditions are favorable for replacing 
Llm by a new man. It Is undoubtedly to the Interest of the Govemnient to pass 
him to the reserve. 

On the other hand. If a man desires to remain longer than three years with 
the colors, It may be to the public interest to grant his request, especially if 
at the time considered there is difficulty In obtaining recruits. This aystetn will 
give great flexibility without sacrificing dctiniteness In the recruiting contract- 
Practically under any system the number of men that may be imssod to the 
reserve before the explnitlon of the three-year period will de|)cnd ufmn whether 
their vacancies can be filled by new recruits, for the jieace strength must be 
maintained. If only a few men desire to enlist. It will only be iiractlcable lo 
send a few lo the reserve before their rognlar term. If n large number desire 
to enlist. It will be practicable, at thiit time, to send the maximum number !<• 
tbe reserve, and It will always be In the public interest to send as many to the 
reserve as may be done without loss of the necessary peace strength. The Ideal 
solution would be obtained If recruiting conditions should t)ermlt the adoption 
of the following policy : 

1. No exieuslon of the color period or reenllstment except for the noncommis- 
sioned officers, who must form part of the permanent machine for Irnlnlng 
purposes, with enough selected privates to maintain the corps of noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

2. Seduction of the color i)erlod for all sufficiently trained men who ap[)iy to 
pass to the reserve before the e.\|>lratlon of the cimiracl i>eri<Kl of three years. 

The actual condlllons can be met by a definite contract of thri% years with 
the colors and three years with the reserve, wHli dlscrHion In the rresldent 
to |irescrlt>e regulations for tiie reduction or extension of the contract color 
IKtrlud In order to meet the sp-eclal requirements of the several arms of the 
service. 

The President should alt^ have the power, when funils for the puri>ose have 
been appropriated by Congress, to order reaerviHta lo military iiosla or camps 
for target practice or other Instruction for not to exceed 10 days In any one 
rear. 
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5. The Rfxation OF thk Rescbve System to Foieiqn Sebticb. 

Tbe proposed syetem will also meet tbe special clrcumstDDcee of borne service 
or foreign service. No new or special enlistment contract will be necessary, 
but as the Government Interest Is dlRerent In the two cases, there would ^mply 
be a difference In governmental policy. Wben a man enlists for service in the 
Pbllipploes be would be held strictly to three years' color senlce. It would 
not be to the public Interest In this case to pass blm to the reserve before tlie 
full term of bis contract has expired, and. on the other band, in this caw It 
would br to the public Interest to permit blm to extend his contract to the full 
e years If he applied to do so. In other words, a abort color service and a 
' long reserve service Is desirable at tiome. because the home army must have 
[K>wer of expansion; and long color service and a short reserve service Is de- 
sirable In tbe foreign garrisons, because they do not have power of expansion. 
Either condition Is met by the flexible reserve system proposed. But wblle, 
as a genfral rule. It would not be desirable to shorten the period of color 
service in the foreign garrisons. It would probably be very desirable to do so 
In the case of those reservists who desire to settle in the foreign possession. 
If a soldier In Oahu should assume the reserve status In Oahu, Is would be most 
decidedly to the public Interest to encourage him to live there, and replace him 
by another recruit. This Is true because In the event of war every former sol- 
dier residing In Oahu will positively Increase our war power In that Island. 

6. L'HOBO&NIEED Rebebves. 

There are two a5g>ects of the reserve problem. In order to have reserves we 
must have reserve material, and we must also provide some means of utilizing 
this materliil. I'nder present conditions the soldiers who pass Into civil life 
are military reserves. No means are provided for utilizing tbem, but the fact 
that they eslst In civil life Is nevertheless a positive military asset. It Is. 
therefore, evident that any policy which tends to reduce the total number of 
these men Is prejudicial to our Interest, whether we have an organized reserve 
system or not. For this reason a long enlistment period Is contrary to the 
national military Interest. An officer who has considered the enlistment 
question purely from the standpoint of bis own company or regiment has only 
examined one phase, and a very minor one. of the question, do long as he 
approaches It from this point of view he naturally prefers a lone enlistment 
and as many reenllstments as possible. This requires the minimum number 
of new recmlts to train, and gives him a company which requires a minimum 
of effort on the part of the officer. But for lacit of trained men to supply 
wastage such a company will rapidly deteriorate In war. It Is not believed 
that any officer who has studied the question of enlistmeut from the standpoint 
of broad national interest will advocate a long enlistment witliout a reserve 
feature. 

It has been urged that It is not necessary to oncanlze a Begular Army re- 
serve, because discharged soldiers can be used to best advantage In the National 
Gu»rd or In Volunteers. But such use of them does not meet the real problenr 
of maintaining losses in the Regular Army, and this Is the true function of 
such men. As we maintain a Regular Army and expect to use It in war we 
must provide some means of keeping It at effective strength In war. We not 
only desire to use these men in war. but we shonld be able to control and pre- 
determine the place where they are to be used. They have been trained by the 
Regular Army, they are accustomed to Regular Army service, and in most cases 
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tliej' are uot attracted to the NatloDSl Quart! Tbey should be avallabte fur 
Immediate abeorptton in tbe strategic force wlUi wblcb we desire to secure tbe 
iDitlatlve in war. 

7. Status or tee Kgsebvist. 

Tbe law should give the reserve soldier a status of furlough. He should be 
regarded as a regular soldier, who, after a period of training;. Is released excei> 
tor war purposes. He should be required to reiiort bis address from time to 
time, and should be kept intormed as to the plnce where be is to report upou 
mobilization. At tbe time of these stated reports he should recMve a nominal 
per, but tlic hold of the Government upon him should be based upoo tbe 
furlough status rather than upon the money consideration. If be falls tn* 
comply with the condUlons of the furlough statue, the furlough should be revoked 
and he should be returned to tbe ordinary conditions of military service. It 
has been suggested that keeping track of reeervtets would involve great dilBcui- 
ties. There would no doubt be practical qtiestions to solve, but none of the diffi- 
culties would seem to be insuperable. It la expected that these difflcultlea will 
be reduced in the future. With permanent regiments on foreign service, the 
regiments at home will be localised, and where regiments are stnttoued In popu- 
lous districts, there is no reason why the reeen-lsts In such districts should not 
be assigned directly to regiments. In this way such orgsnlzatloos will keep in 
touch with their own reservists. If a reserve system Is authorized, the meanfl 
of carrying It into effect should be made as flexible as possible and left to tbe 
discretion of the Secretary of War. 

8. Special Resebveb. 

The main function of the Regular Army reserve Is to raise the Regular Army 
to wnr strength and to maintain Its war strength until raw recruits can bo 
prepared for service at the front. Ordinarily, It should not be called out except 
when war Is Imminent, but It would be a great advantage If the rresldeut could 
be given the power to call out sufficient reserves at any time to' raise a small 
expeditionary force to war strength. 

While the reserves should normally contain only those men who are com- 
pleting their Regular Army service, provision should be made (or the voluntary 
reenlistment of reservists for another stated period, provided such voliialeera 
have tbe necessary physical qualiflcatlons and training — r^ulatlons governing 
such reenllstmcuts to be determined by the Secretary of War. 

There should also be provisions for enlistment In the reserve of soldiers who 
may have been discharged from the Army before the inauguration of the reserve 
system. It is believed that a considerable number of these m«i would assume 
tlic war obligation If there wore some definite means of offering their services. 
Such enlistments, of course, should be subject to medical examination and a 
scrutiny of the record of the particular man. 

9. Reserve Officebb. 

Tbe reserve system outlined atiove Is designed to maintain the effective imd 
economical enlisted strength, but tt ronUes no provision for the Increnspd num- 
ber of officers that will become ue^'essary In war. In modern military o]>pra< 
tlons the loss of officers is fully as great ss tbe loss of enlisted men. and fur- 
ther, under our system It will become necessary to detach officers from tl;e r^,in- 
lar establishment for staff duty and for employment with the citizen soldiery. 
The successful maintenance of large companies requires the presence of the full 
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quota of officers aud tlie wbole macbine breaks down If suitable rueu are not 
fortbcomlng. 

Tbe lack of some provisioa of this kind Is one of tbe greatest defects in our 
mlUtatj SfBtem. TiAa defect baa been recognized to a certain extent In tbe 
amended militia law. wblcb provides tbat indivlduBla wbo pass certain exnmlnn- 
tione may be placed od a list of persoDs available for appointment as volunteer 
officen In war. In tbe volunteer bill (S. 251S) now pending In tbe Senate it 
is provided tliat wben offlcen are detacbed from tbe Regular' Army on du^ 
wltb tbe Volunteers tbelr vacancies may be filled bj tbe as^gnment of u 
correepoDdlng numlMr of Volunteer officers to tbe regular organizations. But 
neltber of these provisions meets tbe specific requirement of providing a 
resene of Junior officers for the organizations in tbe Regular Army. And 
yet there is an abundance of such material which can easily be made available. 
W« maintain military InatrQctors at a great many schools and colleges In ibe 
country od tbe theory that sucb military traluing will become a military aseet 
In war, and yet tbe young men who graduate ut such iaBtltutlons pass out 
Into civil life without any definite place for them in our military eHtnbllshnieut. 
Tbey may In some cases go Into the National Guard, some of them may enter 
the regular aervlce, and some of theni, no doubt, may find a place Id the volun- 
teer armies of the future, but tbe prospect of employing them Is vague and 
contingent upon a great variety of uncertain conditions. 

It Is believed that It would be In tbe Interest of sound policy to utilize young 
men of this type as reserve lleutenauts in the Regular Army. Upon tbelr 
graduation opportunities could be given them to serve with regular organiza- 
tions at camps of Instruction or maneuvers. After such probationary service, 
if found to be properly qualified, tbey coul«£ t>e commissioned for a limited 
nnmber of years under an obligation to serve In war. This class of reserve 
olBcers would be recruited mainly from tbe schools and colleges, but the 
appointments should be open to other suitable classes, sucb as former mem- 
bers of tbe Regular Army. Volunteers, and National Guard who comply with 
proper conditions to be determined by the Secretary of War. These reserve 
lieutenants would be annlogous to the officers of tbe Medical Reserve Corps of 
tbfl Army. They should be definitely commissioned, assigned to an arm, nnd 
authorized to wear the uniform of tbat arm. Their names should be carried 
In tbe Army Register, and under certain conditions tbey should be attached 
to definite organizations of tbe Regular Army, serving In tbe neighborhood of 
tbelr homes. Tbey should receive no pay except when called Into the service, 
but should have the privilege of serving at maneuvers and of volunteering as 
members of expeditionary forces. They should also be r^arded as a preferred 
class from which civilian appointments In tbe Regular Army should be made. 
The value of such a force la war would be Incalculable. By having a full 
quota of officers It would always be possible to maintain tbe maximum eco- 
nomical strength of the Regular Army. Tbey would replace losses due to the 
ordinary casualties In war and would enable tbe Regular Army to spare more 
officers for employment In the greater war force. On the outbreak of war the 
reserve lieutenants should mobilize with the reserves aud should proceed to 
tlie front as the reserves are called to the front At tbe depots they could 
assist In recniitlng aud In the training of recruits and would perform mauy 
functions which must be left to chance under our present system. It Is also, 
helleved that sucb reserve commissions would be appreciated as an houor by 
the best type of young men aud that It would be no more than a proper reward 
to them for giving a part of their college training to preparation for military 
service In war. 
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There are'now over 300 lleuteoaats of the Army ou detached service. If tha 
law fluOiorized the President to put on active duty not to exceed 300 of these 
resei^-e officers to All the places of lieutenants neceaaarllr absent on detached 
service It wonld enable these resetre officers to obtain practical lastructtoD uid 
It would facilitate the administration of the organizations concerned. 

Attention Is Invited to the availability of the Military Acad^ny at West Ptdnt 
as a source of supply of reserve officers and to the wisdom of malcln^ this eoarce 
available. The Academy as now conducted handles between six and sevoi 
hundred cadets. Its capacity for efficient training Is much more than that 
number and, like any Investment, tbe Institution Is not making the returns It 
should to the country unless its output Is the maximum possible. Existing or 
probable vacancies In tbe Regular Army should not be considered In this con- 
nection. Existing vacancies could be given to graduates under un equitable 
plan, while the remaining graduates could return to their homes under an 
obligation to serve In the Heguiar Army, National Ouard, or Volunteers. They 
would have the foundation of an education for any walk In life. In a few yeare 
the country would have In these graduates a corps of reserve officers with 
nnlform training and uniform Ideas regarding efficiency and duty. 

10. ResEBVES fob the ClTlSEN SOLOIBBT. 

When the citizen soldiery Is called into the service of the United (jtatea, II, 
too, will encounter influences that will tMid to reduce Its strenj^h. It should 
have sufficient reserves to maintain full str^igth until raw recruits can be pre- 
pared for the front, and unless Us organizations are maintained nt full streugtii 
in time of peace, it should have enough other reservists to cover tbe ezpanslon 
upon mobilization. Under present law, however, the Organized Mliltla bases 
Its orgnnlzatioD u|>on that of the Regular Army, and until a reserve system Is 
provided for the R^ular Army, arguments for a National Guard reserve would 
not be convincing or eftectlve. 

Cndcr present conditions tbe citizen soldiery will mobilize at greatly reduced 
enlisted strength. It must go to the front witb an expensive excess of officers 
In proportion to Its effective strengtli, or its employment must be doferi-«l until 
It can absorb a great mass of untrained and undisciplined material. In Chapter 
IX of this report the advantiigeB of a deflnlte iieace organlaatlon for the citlien 
soldiery will be presente<1. Among the objects to be sought through such an 
organization will be the provision of a uniform peace strength wllh nrraoge- 
ments for war expansion and for tbe i^placement of loases during the Initial 
stages of war. Through the lack of such nrrangemeuts in the past our armies 
of clti!«n soldiery have been maintained at maximum cost and minimum 
effectiveness. 

11. Pboloncation of the Tebu of Service in Time of EuFJ»Encr, 

lender present taws, If war Is declared, it la imxHlhle for many men to demand 
their discharges for expiration of term or service In the first crisis of war and 
before they can give the Government any real return for the cost of their train- 
ing. Some nations meet this contingency by reserving the right to retain 
soldiers In times of emergency for a limited period beyond their ordinary term 
of service. White Great Britain has the same system of voluntary service as 
our own, she reserves the right to " prolone " the aenlce of enlisted men for a 
limited period upon the Imminence of war, this being a condition Inserted In the 
enlistment contract. It Is believed that such a provision should be embodied In 
our military law and that It should be made applicable to the Regular Army 
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aiid to the citizen sotdlery. After training a man at great expense In time of 
peHce. tbe Oovemment stiould have the right to bold him In time of emetine;, 
at lenat until a raw recruit can be trained to replace him. 

12. The Relation of LocAUzATioit to tre Sbserve Propleu and to 
Recrcitueht. 

It has been Indicated that the establishment of permanent foreign garrlsona 
win penult localUiitlon of the units of the Regular Army at home. This wilt 
result lu great economies of truuaportatiun and will lead to the development of 
many reforms which are almost Impracticable so long as tbe organizations of 
tbe Army are shifted from place to place. The locullzatlon of tbe Army at 
home win facilitate tbe develoiiment of a reserve sfetem, for where regiments 
are stationed In tbe populous parts of tbe country tbey will be nble, In many 
cases, to keep lu touch directly with tbelr reserves, and also to obtain tbelr 
recmlts locally. The present recruiting system Is based on recrultlug for a 
shifting army. Tbe service has been conducted with great ability and meets 
actual conditions, bot it is wasteful and expensive as compared wlih a system 
of local recruiting for a localized army. Under present conditions the recruit- 
ing Mrvlce comprises a t<>tal enlisted strength of 2.200 men. In addition 
there are not to exceed 4.800 recruits at the dexKits. These men are not 
Immediately available as part of organized tactical units and constitute ao 
element of waste In tbe military estnbllsbment. Wherever a rcRlnient Is so 
stationed that It can secure Its own recruits In its own locality it Is obvious 
tluit tbe enlisted strength of tbe recruiting .service can be correspondingly re- 
duced. If all of the regiments of tbe Army were able to obtain their nHTiiits 
locally, it Is obvious that all of these men could be restored to the eUective 
ctrength of tbe Army. It Is not contended that tbis refonn can or abotild 
be attempted immediately, but ns the Army becomes localized, It should b? 
gradually accomplished. Under present conditions men are dlschiirged nt all 
periods of the year, and small detachments of recruits are received through- 
out tbe year. Under these conditions' there can be no definite period of recruit 
training. Under ideal conditions, with a reserve system and lociillzcd recruit- 
ing, It would be possible for a regiment to pass all of Its reservists to tbe re- 
serve about the ist of November, and then devote Itself for a few weeks to 
the problem of obtaining new recruits. This would make tbe winter a period 
of recruiting and recruit training, and would make It possible to devote all 
of the summer and fall to bigber mllHary training without tbe evils of n con- 
tinual Influx of recruits. Practically, It may be Impossible to recruit the whole 
Army In tbis wny, but every step toward It will tend to Increase the ('fflclency 
of tbe Army, and to diminish tbe large detachments of noneffectives, wblcb, 
under present conditions, must be maintained In order to keep up tbe strength 
of tbe Army. 

'I- 

THE TACTICAL ORGANIZATION OP MOBILE TROOPS. 

The division is the fundamental army unit in which the several arms are 
combined for joint action In tbe fleld. It Is essentially a small army complete 
In Itself and capable of indei>cndent action. larger forces, such as field armies, 
are simply aggregations of two or more divisions, with such additional aiixMla- 
rles as may be required for tbe [lartlcular terrain and misBlon. 
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The details of divlaloo orgsutzatlon are different In different cauntri(«. but 
the essential Idea is tbat a division Is a force of Infantry provided witb a proper 
proportion of Beld artillery and cavalry and supported by certain siiecial units 
wblcb are concerned witb tbe opeclal problems of field englneerlne. coiuiuunlca- 
tioo, transportation, supply, and sanitation. 

1. iNFANTBr, 

Under onr system the company of Infantry at war strength should comprlRe 
the maximum number of trained riflemen tbat can be handled efFectlvely la 
action by three offlcers. This number appears to be about 12S nico, ur IG 
squads of 8 men each. As there will always be losses from cnsunlttes, the 
total strength wiil not be available on tbe firing tine, and for this reason S addi- 
tional riflemen abould be added to tbe war strength as a reasonable fnctor of 
safety. In order to give tbe desired streagth the following Is recommended as 
tbe war organization of the Infantry comt>any: 1 captain, 1 first lietiteuant, 
1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 quartennaster sergeant, sergeants, 
IC corporals. 3 cooks, 1 artificer, 2 miiBlclans, 120 privates; total com missioned. 
3: total enlisted, 150. 

The peace strength of the company of Infantry Is governed by several con- 
siderations : 

1. It is desirable for fiscal reasons to reduce tbe peace strength to a mini- 
mum. But such reductions of strength are fatal to war efficiency unless means 
are provided for expansion wlthont the absorption of raw recruits. If the war 
expansion Is to be by raw recruits, the war company will not be a trained 
company, and it will therefore be Impracticable for three officers to cuntroi 
150 men effectively. 

2. Even If reserves are available, tbe peace strength of the company should 
be sufficient for purposes of instruction. Tlie men who serve' In tbe Army 
must become trained soldiers, and full Infantry training Is not practicable If 
the iieace strength be reduced too far. It in believed that for purposed of 
Instruction the peace strength of the Infantry company should not be re<luced 
below 100 enlisted men. 

3. If trained reserves are not available, at least one division of (he Regular 
Army should be maintained at war strength in order to provide an expedi- 
tionary force for sudden emergencies. 

THE INFANTBT BATrtUON. 

The war strength of the Infantry battalion should be as follows: 1 major, 
1 lieutenant (adjutant). 1 sergeant major, 4 companies. 2 ammunition wagons; 
total commissioned officers, 14: total enlisted, 601. 

HB&OQUARTEBS COUPANT. 

In order to avoid unnecessary detecbments from tbe companies and to pro- 
vide a deflnlte organization for machine guns, scouts, and the regimental wagon 
train, a bendquarters company Is recommended for each regiment of Infautr}'. 
as follows: 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 
1 quartermaster sergeant. 2 cooks. 2 muslcliina. 1 mechanic, 1 borseshoer; total 
enlisted, 8. 

Firtt gection; machine-gun detachment. — 4 sergeants. 8 corporals, fil> privates; 
total enlisted. 81. 

md flection: scouts ajut ordcrliex.^1 sergeant. 2 iiirporals. 21 priviilcs; 
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Third section; traniportation tectioa. — 1 sergeant, 25 prlTtites: total en- 
listed men, 28.' 

Total commiseioned, beudquarters company, 3; total enlisted, 139. 

Tbe three offlcera of the headquarters company niiiy be provided without 
Increasing the present commissioned Btrength of the regiment. As will be Ken 
In the orgflntzation of the battalion and regimental staffs, three ofllcers are 
released from staff duty. This gives a captain and two lieutenants for the 
headquarters company. 

THE BBOIHENTAt. BARD. 

The present aMthorlzed strength of tbe bund Is 2S enUxtfd. >'o change Is 
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The above table gives the approslmnte orgnn tent Ion of tbe Infantry regiment. 
The details of organization will be dellnltely and precisely determined in the 
experimental Infnntry regiment to be assembled In the Central Division during 
the present summer. 

2. The Infantrv Bbioade and the Division. 



In tbe Field Service Regulations the Infantry division comprises thr^ 
brigades of three raiments each. Tbe total Infantry strength in this division 
Ib 13,Ci00 (1.000 enlisted ix-r regiment), and the total number of effective rifle- 
men is 10,800. Nine raiments of the size proposed In this report will give a 
total enlisted strength of 17,775 and 15,084 effective riflemen. As the lanter 
regiment Is Justlfled on grounds of economy, the practical question arises as 
to whether we should retain nine raiments In the division or propose a new 
division organlzallon. A division of two brigades of three regiments each would 
Klve a total Infantry strength of 11,850. or 10.056 effective riflea. But this 
organlzntlon would snerlflpe tactical advantages Inherent in the thrfv hrlgndes. 
In the attack of the division there are generally three subdivisions — the 
frontal attack, tbe enveloping attack, and the reserve. In a three-brlRade 
division there is n genernl officer for each subdivision, even thongh the forces 
assigned to the severnl tasks are not kept eqnfll. 



■Th? relation ot thpRc mi'ii to nucb iirrTloo corps Ra ma; be eBtabllRbed in I 
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Another conalderatlon wbicli determines the Btrengtli of tbe division is the 
road spac& In Europe, where tbe roads are escellent, an army corps of two 
divisions, each comprising 12,000 Infantr;. Is found to be tbe maximum force 
tttat can deploy from column in time to bring all of its troops Into battle on 
tbe same daj'. Tbe same corps could not complete Its deployment from a single 
road in the average American terrain until it was too late for the effective 
<-mployment of a part of tie force. Tbe road space of the Field Service Reeula- 
tions division Is so great that two divisions could not efFectivel; deploy from tbe 
Game road lu this manner ; and, on tbe other liand, if one such division la 
assigned to one road, the road capacity Is not fully utilized. But If we retain 
the nine-regiment division and increase the regimental strength from 1,500 men 
to 1,975, we increase the numi>er of effective rifles by 38 per cent without In- 
creasing the road space by uiore than 10 per cent. We, therefore, find tliat a 
division of three brigades of three reglinentH each, with 1,975 enlisted men per 
regiment, is a more economfcui organization than tbe divlsiou described In 
tbe Fldd Service Regulations, and Is better adapted to American terrains. 
The proportions of Cavalry, Fleid Artillery, and special troops will now be 
considered on the assumption that the divl^on Is to comprise three Infantry 
brigades of three regiments each, and that each regiment Is to have an enlisted 
strength of approximately 1,97S. 

3. Cavalbt. 

As far as Cavalry action of the future Is concerned, the oi^nlzatlon of tbis 
arm must facilitate (a) quick and jiowerful dismounted fire action and (b) 
equally quick and powerful mounted shocit action. At the same time tbe organi- 
zation must be so flexible that It will permit tbe assignment of proper units as 
divisional Cnvniary— flrst, to meet the requirements of a division as piirt of a 
higher tactical organization and, second, witb a division or smaller unit acting 
alone. In addition, tbe organization must be adapted to tbe formation of 
Cavalry brigades and divisions. 

The amount of Cavalry assigned any particular command will depend upon 
many considerations, such as the niiture of tiie particular mission, the character 
of tbe terrain, and tb^ composition of the enemy's forces. 

Of the Cavalry so assigned, the nature of the operations may require a mini- 
mum number of units as divisional Cavalry and a maximum numt>^ as 
Independent Cavalry. 
' Not only roust tlie organization of the Cavalry regiment be so flexible as to 
meet all tbese requirements, but tbe organization decided upon must possess a 
high degree of motiility, and must be adaptable to varying tnctlcul situations. 

Tbe present Cavalry regiment has u total war strength of approximately 
1,200 enlisted men. As now organized it Is so flexible that it cun be formed to 
meet almost any particular tactical situation. A squadron of four troops can 
be detached and tbe remainder will form an appropriate command for a colons. 
If a detachment of tbree troops Is all that Is required, the remaliilnfc iroiips can 
be bandied as tbree squadrons of tbree troops each. If it becomes necessary 
for tbe regiment to operate in two equal parts each part can consist of six 
troops organized Into two squadrons. 

Tbe same numlier of troopers might be organized Into n brigade of two regl- 
mails. each of six troops of 100 men, or each of four troops of 150 men. A 
regiment of three squadrons of tbree troops, each of 100 men, and with a d^Mt 
troop, bas also t>eeai proposed. 
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Tbe r^ment now authorized by law haa tbe following maxtmum strength: 
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It is believed that the President should be authorized to add au additional 
or beadquarters troop analogous to that proposed for the Infantry regiment 
ami officered In the same manner. If the maximum authorized strragth of the 
beadquarters troop is placed na that of tbe Cavalry troop now authorised, Ita 
actual Btroigth can be determined by service requirements as determined expert- 
moitally. The headquarters troop should comprise u demolition section in lieu 
of the Bcout section of the infantry Leudquarters company. 

Tbe band might be dispensed with and a trumpet corps organized with the 
trampeters of the troops. 

With the larger regiment and tbe road atmce required for it, a brigade should 
normally consist of two regiments an4 a dirisloo of three such brlgiides. the 
proper auxiliary and special troops being added. 

In view of the ftict that there has been much discussion throughout the 
sMvlee on tbe subject of the orgnnlzntion of the cavalry regiroent it Is recom- 
ntended that thorough practlcai experiments be undertaten to emible the Oen- 
«ral Rtatf to trj- out and decide upon the organizatiou best adapted to meet the 
special requirements of Oils arm. 

Peace Klrength of the CtMfoIry.— The permifleible peace strength of Cavalry 
depoida on the meaus of expansion. If resen'es are available the troops may 
be kept at the minimum pence strength conslBtent with proper Instruction. If 
nch reserves are not available a low peace strength will Involve a low war 
■IreDgth or serious deterioration In the early stages of a campaign. On the 
outbreak of war, tlie Cavalry will probably be used In Initial strategic opera- 
tions, and It is therefore very Important that It should be capable of full activity 
without delay, from the very outset. 

4. Field Astillebt. 

The types of Field Artillery are clasalfled as "horse," "light," "mountain," 
tnd "heavy." 

Horse batteries are armed with the 3-inch gun. 

Ught batteries are armed with the 3-inch gun or the 3.8-incb howitzer. 

Uonntslu batteries are armed with the 2.95 howitzer (to be replaced by the 
S-lnch tiowitzer). 

Heavy batteries are armed with the 4.7 howitzer, the 4.7 gun, or tbe 6-lnch 
bowttier. 

The 4.7-inch howitzer, drawn by 8 horses, has very considerable mobility and 
Is really Intermediate between the light and heavy calibers. 

Horse batteries are assigned for service with the Cavalry. 

light or mountuin batteries and 4.7-incb howitzer batteries are asRlgned for 
KTTlce with Infantry dlvlslous. 

Heavy batteries <i.7-lnch gun and 6-lnch howitzer) are iisslgned as Army 
Artillery. 
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The orgauiiuilion of reglmeuts oiuRt vary to tit the i-equirenients of the par- 
ticular types of guns or howitzers to be ser^'ed. Hence legal euB(^lnieiit.s gov- 
ernlug tlie organlziitlon ot the Field Artillery should be worded bo as lo fix tiie 
mnxlmiiDi allowable eEtabllstiment and leave it to the President to vary the 
strength of regiments, butinlliiiiH. and batteries to meet the oecesslties of 
service. 

The protxised maxlmiini etreugtbs of regiments, battalions, aad batteries at 
war strength are shown below. Tlic numbers of officers. iioncooiiulnKioned 
officers, mechanics, trnmijetere. cooks, and privates of any particular unit mn;, 
under the system suggested above, be varied as circumstances require, provided 
they are Iceiit below the maximum allowed. 



1 captain, 8 lieutenants (flrst or second), 1 first sergeant, 1 quartermaster 
sergeant. 1 stable sergeant. S sergeants, 16 corporals, 1 chief mechaulc. T 
mechanics, 3 trumpeters, 3 cooks, 149 privates; total commissioned. 4; cotut 
eoilsted, 190. 

fU:td Artillciy batlalion.' 



Commis- ! 



Majof 

C^taln (adJDtant) 

Ueulanant (itipply alltcer).. . 

SoiEBUit mqoi 

Quartennastpr a Tcntuit 

Scouts and litoial detail, mom 

Coiporala..... 

Prlvatoi 

Trumpeter 



I 



l''irlil .\ilillfiy rcgin 



Llnilenant oolraKl.. . 
Captain (adjutant)... 
Captain (lupply otBo 
Captain (ordnance ofl 

Chaplain 

VcCorlnariaDS 



(iuanermaeler aprgcant. . . 
CommlssarrBcT^Bant... . 

TrumpPtPr sernpont. ...... 



' Tlip strcQBth hcTP slvpn Is tlip nirniiinim and la rLijnlrcd far hfavj- t>ntti>r1fii only. The 
itrenglli for Uattprlen o( all o(li« typ™ will !» Iibb limn the mailmum alrenitth. 

'The onllBti^ alTcnRtha (:lvpn nic for battalions and rpitltnfntn of hcac}' ndd artlllerj. 
The strenRlliB tor other types will be lesn than (he mailmum and will bo hancd on arlual 
retiulrrmenla, 

"The enlisted strenfrthB Klven arp fur liiLtliillonn nnri i 
The alrenEths (or olhpr lypea wUI be less than the mail, 
requite men t«. 
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Tbe proposed normal nselgnmeDt of Field Artillery to units of tlie other nrnis 
Is as follows ; 
For each dlvlsloD : ' 
Brigade — 

1 regiment of 3 battalions — 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of fonr 3-lach guns 12 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-Inch guna _ 12 

1 battflllou of 2 batteries of four 3.8-Inch howitzers R 

1 regiment of 3 ,battallone-~ 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-iucb guns 12 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-incb guns 12 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 4.7-inch howitzers 8 

1 ammunition column of 2 battalions. 
For each field army in adcUtioii to the divisional artillery : 
1 regiment of 2 battalions — 

1 bnttallon of 2 hntterleB of four 4.7-lnch guns 8 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four fl-inch howitzers 8 

1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 
For each Cavalry division : 

1 reglmeut of 3 battalions of 2 batteries of 4 guns each 24 

1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 
Tbe approximate war stroigths proposed for each of the reglment.>i above 
referred to are; 

Divisional artillery, 1 regiment, 47 officers* and 1,438 men; 1 resiuicnt 47' 
officers and 1,4SG men. 

Army Artillery, 1 regiment, 28 ' officers and 854 men. 
Horse Artillery, 1 regiment, 39 ' officers and l.lCO men. 

Thus tbe proposed maximum legal strength is not I'losely approached in any 
case. On tbe other hand, the maximum strength of batteries in very closely 
iipproaclied In tbe case of Heuvy Artillery. As the exact combinations of bat- 
teries into battalions and regiments whieh It may be necessary to make In tbe 
future can not be foreseen tbe law should show merely the superior limit and 
leave to tbe Executive the power to utilize the available strength in the most 
useful way. 

S. AuMDnmoN Sebtice. 

The personnel of this service Is charged with receiving ammunition froni the 
line of communication troops, trausportlng it up to tbe neighborhood of tbe 
combatant troops, and distributing It to tbe various combat trains of Infantry, 
Cavalry, and L'leld Artillery. 

To Insure tbe combatant troops deployed over a wide territory being promptly 
and regularly supplied with ammunition, an elTectlve organlKnlion of this 
service is requisite. It will be necessary to establish cIom- communcatlon 
with the various commanders so as to learn what supplies are needed, to recon- 
nolter the country and And the best avenues of approach, to regulate the move- 
ments of elements of the train so as to meet the varying needn of dlfTerent 
parts of the line of battle, and to maintain sure communication between all 

'Tbe number of larnntr; rlH^B In the dlvinlaa Ih lacrrnNnl by r,f^ pir rent nnd 1hi> 
number of guna b; 33} |ier cent. The proposed dlilalonai acliliery comprlies 48 Qeld 
euD8 BDd IS field bonltiers. 

■The aumber of olBcors here given ore bniied on tbe proposed nuinb-r of eun. or 
howltcrr hBltcrl™, tn encb n'slment. The dlfferpure betwei>n (beae numhets and tha 
total commlRRlODcd nlreniilh. ,"11, Im the number nvallable In each cuse tar dutr with 
ammuDltloD coIuiddb and other Hpecial Artillery eervlce, 
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the elements of the train and wltb the sujiplj depot& Wltb a view to coordt- 
nating all tbese various duties and activities, It ia proposed to charge the Fi^ld 
Artillery with this service and provide the necessary staS and organizations 
for the purpose. 

To this end the law should empower the Presldrat to raise anununitloD but- 
tallons. In the proportion of one per authorized Field Artillery regiment, whose 
maximum authorized strength should be that of a Eield Artillery battalion. A 
certain personnel should be provided In each regiment as conatltatlng the 
nucleus of this ammunition service, the same to be transferred to the a[ipri>- 
prlate divisional or Army nmmunltlon column on mobilization. No other triins- 
fers should be made from the regiments; the additional personnel should be 
secured froni reservists or by recruitment. To organize promptly an efficient 
ammunition service according to this plan a Batlsfactorlly working reserve 
system must be la existence. 

The regiments of divisional artillery, as proposed above, have only two bat- 
teries In the howitzer battalion. The third batteries of the howitzer hnttalions 
may be designated as tbe nucleus of the divisional ammunition service, their 
personnel to be transferred to the ammuultloii column on mobilization. In the 
heavy artillery and the horse artillery the third battery of each battalion msy 
similarly be designated as the nucleus of tbe appropriate ammunition columo- 

In Appendix II hereto attached the organization of tbe Field Artillery nnd 
of the ammunition service is discussed In greater detail. 

Peace strength of ArtUler)/. — The permissible peace strength of Artillery de- 
pends on the means of expansion. If reserves are available the batteries may 
be kept at tbe minimum peace strength consistent wltb proper Instruction. 
Much of tbe Artillery personnel In times of war Is employed In th« transporta- 
tion and distribution of amnmnitlon. With adequate reserves this service may 
be kept at greatly reduced strength without loss of efficiency. 

6. COMP'ONENTS OF THE DIVISION ANn THE FlEIJ) ARUT. 

Based upon the organization of Infantry, Cavalry, and field .\rtl1Iery at>ove 
indicated, the complete division should comprise tbe following units: 
Division headquarters. 
3 Infantry brigades of 3 regiments eaolu 
1 regiment of Cavalry. 
1 brifnde of Field Artillery (2 regiments). 

* 1 pioneer battalion of Engineers. 

■ 1 field company of Signal troops. 

■ Sanitary troops orgBnlzed as field hospitals and ambulance companies. 

* 1 ammunition column. 

* 1 supply train. 

* 1 pack train. 

BXTKA-DIVISIONAL T800PS. 

In addition to the organizations comprised In the divisions the following addl- 
ttonal units should be available for assignment to each field army of three 
divisions : 

Cavalry: Three or more brigades to be employed as lnd^)endent Cavalry 
brigades: or two or more Cavalry brigades may be combined with proper 
auxiliaries to form a Cavalry division.' 
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1 brigade of Infaotry. 

1 regiment of Heav7 Artlllerf. 

*1 poDton battalloD of Engineers (bridge trnin). 

*1 Beld arm; compaay of Signal troops (locludlng wireiMB detactamenta) . 

* 1 base line telegraph compau; of Signal troops. 

* 1 aeroplane company or detaclimenL 

* 1 supply train. 

* 1 ammnnltloQ column. 

* Sanitary troops (additional Held bospttals and ambulance companies, with 
the elements of the evacuation service). 

The organizations mnrhed (■) above bave been tentative!; outlined In tbe 
Field Service Regulations of 1910. But as cbangee are recommended In tbe 
fundamental units of Infantry and Field Artillery. It will be necessary to re- 
vise the ot^nlintlon of these auslllarles to conform to the cllangea proposed 
In the combatant elements of the division. If tbe general policy of organlza- 
tioQ proposed In this retort be approved. It Is recommended that tbe General 
Staff be Instructed to recommend a reorgonlEStlon of the nuslllary services 
within the division In conformity with the follotring general principles: 

(a) Tbe divisions should habitually include tbe normal proportions of the 
three combatant arms and tbe special troops — tbat la. there should be a safe 
mlntmam of auxllarles determined by average conditions. 

(6) In addition to tbe divisions there should be a proper reservoir of extra- 
divisional troops. 

(c) When It is desired to form an expeditionary force for any particular 
purpose, a fleld army should be organized by taking two or more divisions and 
nddlDg tbe Army headquarters and such extra -divisional auxiliaries as may 
be appropriate for tbe particular terrain and mission. 

(d) If one division Is approximately sufficient for the particular expedition, 
the normal proportions can be modified, it necessary, by attaching such addi- 
tional auxiliaries as may be required, or by detaching such auxiliaries as may 
be redundant In the particular situation. 

(e) The proportions of auxiliaries la field armies and expeditionary forces 
should depend upon the mission of the particular force, the terrain In which 
It Is to operate, iind the character of opposition expected. Appropriate and sutll- 
debt auxiliaries aid tbe flgbting power of tbe force, but redundant auxiliaries 
reduce its mobility. Increase the dlfflcultles of supply and administration, dis- 
turb tbe balance of tlie fighting team, and actually weaken tbe force by re- 
quiring additional measures for the security of tbe surplus units which In this 
ciise become burdensome Impedimenta. 

(/) The auxiliaries In the division should, therefore, be only those tbat will 
alicapa be required In It Exceptional units or exceptional proportions should 
be attached from the extra -divisional reservoir when needed. 

In addition to the tactical reasons for tbe proposed policy which are given 
In paragraph (e) above, there Is an important economic principle Involved. If 
the division includes all of the auxiliary units which are required for -every 
possible contingency. It will include many noncombaUints and much impedi- 
menta' which it will not require for normal contingencies. These extra or re- 
serve units must of course be available when needed, but It Is more economical 
to retain them in rear of the Army as a reserve where they can be forwarded 
to BDCh divisions as may temporarily require tbem. But these extra units will 
never be required at the same time by all of the divisions of a field army. They 
should normally be In the rear of the Qeld army where the field army com- 
mander can forward tbem to the division or divisions wblch may require them 
St any particular time. Sound economic principle requires that the maximum 
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Bghtlng pover should be developed for iiu; sum tbat may be appropriated for 
utltltaiy purposes. This reQulres the maximum pos^ble Investment In com- 
batant troops Bad the minimum possible iDvestiuent In noucombatnot troops. 
Tbe cost of noncombatant auxiliaries can be reduced to a minimum by con- 
centrating tbeui so fur as practicable In nn extra-dlylelonal reserve. To give 
eacli division the full quota required for all contingencies will Increase tbe co«t 
of the whole fleld army and will reduce the mobility and fighting efficlratcy of 
the several divisions. 

VII. 

THE RELATION OF TROMOTION TO OROANIZATION. 

The organization of the Army should he determined by strat^cal. political, 
and economic considerations, with the sole view of serving tbe public Interest. 
In the past, boivevcr. questions of relative promotion have largely InflnHicpd 
the result. Proper promotion of the offlcera la essential in any military system, 
snd parity of {fromotlon under similar conditions Is necessary If we are to have 
an effective force. Human nature is such thst all offlcers desire their share of 
promotion. The result has been, however, thnt these questions of relative pro- 
motion haie affected the proiier consideration of all quesHons of orgnnlsation. 
If an effort Is matle to secure an increase deemed necesssry In any one Brm, 
offlcers of the other arms are ilnble to opiMse it unless tiy other Increases, per- 
haps necesBiiry and perhaps not, a parity of promotion Is received. While, there- 
fore, the question of jironiotlon and rank Is one that ail offlcers are rightly In- 
terested In, It has Interfered, and will continue to interfere, with any sclenttflc 
and economical reorf^anlzatlon plans. It is therefore considered an absolutely 
necessary prellnilnary to any reorganization of the mobile Army to place pro- 
motion on an equitable basis Independent of orgiinlzation. 

In order to accomplish this result in the simplest and most equitable manner, 
and with ;i niinlnuini dlslurliance of existing conditions. It Is suggested that tbe 
following niies governing rank and promotion should be Incorporated In the 
military liiw of the United States: 

1. Rank and eligibility to command in any grade of the Army below that of 
brigadier general shall be determined hy length of continuous commissioned 
service us an officer of the Regular Army- The date of commencement of con- 
tinuous service In the case of any oflicer shall be the date of rank given In his 
first commission, and It shall be known as the "date of prp^-eflence." In each 
firade below that of brigadier general all offlceis of the Begidar Army shall be 
arrnngMl In the order of their dates of [Jtecedence, and those originally ap- 
liolnted with the same date of rank In the order of precedence at the time 
of their appointments: Prot'iifcf. That the Secretary of War shall assign con- 
structive dates of precedence to all offlcers of the following classes who occupy 
anomalous positions on the lineal lists of their several arms. 

(a) Those offlcers of Cavalry. Field Artillery, Coast .Artillery, and Infantry 
who wefe appointed under the act of February 2, 1901, atid who had served as 
commissioned offlcers in the Regular Army or Volunteers prior to such appoint* 

<b) Those offlcers who have lost rank by reiisou of the sentence of conrt- 
martlal or as the result of examination for promotion. 

(c) Those officers who hiive voluntarily transferred from one arm of the 
line to another or from a stiiir department to an arm of the line. 

Each officer of class (a) above excepted shall be assigned a cottstmctlve date 
of precedence which will place him In the same position relative to offlcers of 
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bla own arm or coi'im as he now occupies on the lineal list of his arm or i.'oi'iih. 
and with reference to offlcers of other arms or corps whose dales of precedence 
may lie between tlint of the oIHcer next above him and the olHcer nest beliiw 
him in his own arm or corps, he shall talte precedence in accordance with total 
length of commissioned service Id the Regular Army and Volunteers, and bis 
fonairtictlve date of precedence shall be fixed accordindly ; and for this piiv- 
poee the date of acceQtance of commission shall be regarded as the date of 
(•onimenccment cf service of officers of the Regular Arniy and of staft ofDcers 
of volimtecrs appointed by tlie Pi'psldent. and tlie date of muster Into service 
bhall be regarded as the date of commencement of service of line officers of 
Tolnnteere. 

Each officer of class (b) and (c) above excepted shall be asslfnied a construc- 
tive date of precedence which will place his position tdi rank and eligibility to 
command nert below the ofHcer who Immediately precedes him on the lliieni 
list of his on-n arm or corps on the date of the passage of the act 

2. The order of promotion In each arm, department, or corps Hhnll remain aw 
now provided by law. snbject to the exception described in paragraph 3 below, 
which applies to original vacancies in the Cavalry, Field Artillery, and In- 
fantry. 

3. Whenever any part of the Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery is in- 
creaaed or the number of officers In iiny of these arms is increased the original 
vacancies above the grade of second lieutenant due to the Increase shall l>e 
filled from the next lower grade In the three amis, the number of offlcers pro- 
rooted from each arm to be proportional to the number of nfhcers of that 
f^ade In the three arms as nearly as may be practicable: Provided, That the 
order of promotion in any arm shall be In the order of the lineal list of that 
arm, as now provided by law : Pmrideil farther. That, so far as practicable, 
officers shall be promoted In tbeir own arm: Provided further. That when any 
officer Is nominated for promotion Into an arm other than his own be moy 
waive such promotion, and In this ciise the vacancy shall pass consecutively to 
tbe offlcers next below hini in the lineal Hat of his own arm : And provided also. 
That whenc\'er any officer Is promoted to another arm under tbe provl^ons of 
this rule bib jKieltlon for subsequent promotion in that arm shall be fixed by 
his pijsltlon on tbe list for rank and eligibility to commam] as determined by 
the date of precedence defined' In paragraph 1 aboTe. 

4. Whenever any part of the Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery Is reduced 
or the total number of officers la one or more of the three arms Is reduced 
the surplus officers should not be absorbed In the arm or arms in which the 
reduction occurs, but should be prorated for absorption throughout the three 
arms : Provided, That whenever any officer Is transferred to another arm under 
the provisions of this rule his lineal position for promotion In that arm nball 
be fixed by his position on tbe list for rank and eligibility to command as de- 
termined by tbe date of precedence defined In paragraph 1 above. 

COMUENTB ON TIIK PBOrOSGD BUI.HS FOB BELATIVE RANK A!g) PBi:)UOTIOn. 

Rule I. — This rule does not affect promotion in any way. but provides that 
all offlcers shall take precedence In their respective grades In the order of their 
actual seniority, and not according to the date of last commission. On July 
23 last Capt. W— . of the Cavalry, was promoted to the grade of major 

after 23 years 1 month and 12 days of commissioned service. Mnj. W 

1b junior in ranh to MaJ. R , of the Medical Corps, who. on the date ot 

MaJ. W 's promotion, had served 9 years S months and 23 daya UaJ 
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R 's senioritr Ib based od tbe fact tbat his commlseion bb major antedatea 

that of MaJ. W by 9 days, and this notwlthstaQdliiK the fact that MaJ. 

W had served as a commlBBloned officer more than twice as long as Mai 

R . The |)rop08ed ruJe would not expedite MaJ. W 's promotion, not 

would It retard tbat of MaJ. R . It would simply provide that after arriving 

In the same grade tbelr precedence should depend upon actual aenlorlty. MaJ. 

R 's rapid promotion has been due to special provlrions of Ian, under which 

medical officers enter the Army with the grade of first lieutenant and are pro- 
moted to the grade of captain In five years after first commtsaion. (The period 
Is now three years.) These provisions are designed to compensate for the fact 
that such officers must acquire a special professional education before they can 
enter the Army. The proposed rule for relative rank would not Interfere with 
such special rules of promotion, but would simply provide tbat after arriving 
In the same grade officers should take precedence In the order of actoai aenlorlty. 

Among Maj. W 's seniors under the present rule of precedence is MaJ. 

C , of the Coast Artillery, whose seniority is based on the fact that be 

was promoted to the grade of major 16 days before MaJ. W *s promotlMi. 

notwithstanding the fact that be was actually MaJ. W 's Jnnlor aa a com- 
missioned officer by nine years. 

The dltFerence In length of serrlce In this case Is due to the fact that under 
present conditions promotion In the cavalry Is relatively slow, vhlle promo- 
tion In the Coast Artillery Is relatively rapid. The proposed rule of seniority 
would not affect promotion In either arm, but would simply toid to adjust rela- 
ave rank on an equitable bHsis when officers arrive in the same grade. Rela- 
tive rank determines the right to command, the right to choice of quarters, and 
precedence on boards and other duty, where officers of the different arms are 
required to serve together. Among officers in the same grade seniority for the 
purposes above Indicated should be determined by actual seniority. 

Rule S. — This rule apptlee only to the Cavalry, Infantry, and Field Artil- 
lery. These are the combatant arms of tbe mobile anny, and the rule is pro- 
posed In order to eliminate all questions of individual promotion from the 
problem of reorganlzntion of the mobile army. With this rule In effect it Is 
exi>ected that questions of legislation affecting tbe mobile army can be consid- 
ered purely on their merits from tbe standpoint of the public Interest. 

The application of the forSgoing principles will tend to correct the present 
arbitrary Inequalities in relathe rank and promotion In the several branches 
of the .\rmy. But It does not constitute a final solution of tbe promotion 
question. 

At present there is no anIBelent incentive to efficiency. The laggard and the 
hard-working, enthualiistlc officer are advanced with equal steps and iiccordtug 
to one cast-Iron rule of promotlou. It is important, on the one bund, to provide 
means for dlnpoclng of officers who, for one reason or another, have lost Ihelr 
usefulness; and it Is necessary, on the other hand, to Insure officers of ability 
arriving at command ranlt at a time of life when their nsefulneas Is at a maxi- 
mum. In either case action should be based upon the officer's record «( 
achievement. 

The essentials necesanry to the ultimate solution of this problem are: 

1. To put the Army on such an Improved basis of organization and training 
tbat a common doctrine aa to standards of military efficiency may be recog- 
niwd throughout the service and applied to the professional records of all 
officers. 

Z To provide positive and eqnltahle means for advancing, retarding, or elimi- 
nating officers according to their several merits. 
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Tbe difficulties of a practical solution of tbls problem are recogalzed. The 
matter ebould be made tbe subject of most cnrefal and deliberate stud? In tbe 
future, and do step should be taken without adequate safegnardB against tbe 
intrusion of favoritism and other abuses. 

VIII. 

AN INITIAL TACTICAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE MOBILE ARMY. 
WITH A PROGRAM OP GRADUAL E1XPAN8ION INTO A FIELD ARMT. 



It was shown In Chapter H of tbta report that after tbe minimum require- 
ments of the foreign garrisons have been prorlded for, the following organiza- 
tions of tbe mobile Army will remain in tbe United States: 16 reglmeats of Infan- 
try, 11§ regiments of CaTalry. 2 regiments of Field and Mountain Artillery, 1 
regiment of Horse Artillery, 8 companies of Engineers, 2 field companies of 
signal troopM, 4 companies of slgnol troops (other than field companies), 1 field 
hospital, 1 ambulance company. 

It Is Important that this force should receive a tactical organization as a 
mobile army, even though It should remain Incomplete. It Is also important 
that organization tables shonld Indicate the successive Increments by means of 
wblcb the force should be expanded If It should be tbe pleasure of Congress to 
form It ultimately Into a well-balanced field army. Tbe organisation should 
favor the prompt mobilization of all or piirt of the mobile arm; as an expedi- 
tionary force. The distribution and administration should also be adapted to 
the eDTective use of the Army as a nucleus for the organization and training of 
national guard and volunteer forces. 

Tbese conditions can best be met by organizing a skeleton or nuclear division 
in each of the three territorial departments. After providing the divisional cav- 
alry for each division, the remaining cavalry should be formed into cavalry 
brlgudes of two or three regiments each. When the tactical organizations thus 
formed have been completed, furtherexpanalon should be with a view of dividing 
tbe central territorial region into two, each containing a complete tactical 
division with the proper proportion of extra-di visional troops. In considering 
the details of tbis organization It is necessary to bear lu mind tliat while an 
nltlnmte segregation of the mobile artuy Into actual brigade commands Is con- 
templated under the policy proposed by the Secretory of War, such segregation 
can not be accomplished at once, and during the period of transition the organi- 
sation must be such as to meet the actual distribution of tbe mobile Army. The 
engentiat object soviiht in to proj^rtc in oroanizatlon In peare whir.h will contlnve 
to exist in tear. The faully distribution of tlie Army Increases the practical 
dtfflcultles of the proMem. but can not be accepted as nn argument for adopt- 
ing a peace organl7.ntlon which mast be replaced by a different extemporized 
organization on the outbrenk of war. 

2. Thb Peoposed Oboarisation of the Skbleton Field Abmy, 

Tbe proposed organization of the units of the mobile army after providing 
for the foreign garrisons Is shown In Table I which follows. Tbe num- 
ber of organizations shown in tbe table does not correspond exactly with the 
niuntters now present in tbe United States, because certain regiments to be 
relieved from the Philippines have not returned and certain other organizations 
destined for Panama and Oahu have not yet been dispatched on foreign service. 
50043°— 12 4 
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Tbe aptual number of organizations within tbe United States and within ttae 
fjerera! territorial departments are therefore subject to fluctuation until the 
fortign garrisons are established. 

The adoption of a peace organization like that shown in Table I will result 
in great decentralization. If It should be desired to ass^nble an expedltlonarf 
force at some place, as Qalveston, no extemporization would be necessBiy. 
None of tbe divisions are complete, but a full division could be aseembled 
promptly by a few brief orders like the following ; 

1. To the commanding general, Central Departm^it, "Assemble the Seocod 
Pivislon at Galveston." 

2. To ttae commanding general, Bastem Department^ " Send the First 
Brigade, First Division, to Galveston for duty with the Second Division." 

Such simplicity is ttae result of decratrallzatlnn and would be possible because 
there is no difference, except iis tu strengtta. between the pro|N)sed gieiice organi- 
zation and the war organization. The preparation of mobllizatlou and trans- 
portation plans would be a part of the routine duty of the several brigade anil 
division commanders. At present such a force as this could not be assembled 
without complicated and dICQcult extemporlzBtlon, and when assembled eacb 
of its general offlcers would be a stranger to his command and Its problems of 
administration. 

Table I. — The gtclcton ftcld army ok arganiieil iri'fft veitting triiopn. 
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3. First Ikchement of the Skeleton Fielo Armt. 

Ttae field army shown In Table I is Incomplete in every particular, but it ts 
ttae best organization that can be effected with the forces available. It Is be- 
lieved that the first Increment of the Army that Congress may authorize Bhould 
be applied in such a way as to give tbe three skeleton divisions a uniform pro- 
portion of the several arms. Table II shows the Improvement In tbe orgaol- 
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9 the first 



zatlon that would result from adding the following organlzatioi 
future Increment of tbe mobile army ; 

2 rcKlmentB of Infantry (to complete second brigade, flret division). 

6 battalions of Field Artillery (one to each regiment now existing) (n). 

1 fleld company of Signal troops with safflclent addltinnul personnel to form 
tJbe nucleus of the fleld army bsv and wirdeas aerrlce (b). 

6 fleld bospltals (c). 

6 ambulance companies (c). 

(a) Tbls would result In gaining one regiment of Fleld Artillery for borne 
service, as after tbe cbauge two 3-bnttullon regiments would replace tbrce 
2-battalloD regiments on foreign service. 

<6) In the organization of the Signal Corps every effort should be made to 
utniKC as many as possible of tbe enlisted men now employed on technical dutlex 
and who are not Included lu field oomiianies tu time of peace. The plaus for 
war esimnsion should alHO coutemjilate tbe fullest use of civilian aero operators, 
telegraphers, and other exi>ertB. These questions should be considered in con- 
nection witb the rerlBlon of tbe fleld-servlce regulations. 

((') Every effort should be made to provide tbe necessary sanitary units for 
Held service, but as much of their personnel as possible should be mobilized 
from tbe peace personnel on duty at posts. As tbe concentration policy pro- 
gresses a greater i^rceutage of hos{)ital -corps men will be released from post 
duty on mobilization. Tbe plans should also be ttased on the idea of a war ex- 
pansion through tbe absorption of civilians whose ordinary occupations are 
analogous to those of the hospital corps. Tbe peace strength of all noDcom- 
batant troops should be keiit at a minimum consistent with proper peace service 
and effective war expansion. 

Table 11. — The skeleton fleld army as nrganised after the first increment. 
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into complete dlrlslons. The second Increment, necessary to complete one of 
the divisions. Is as follows: 

1 brigade of Infantry (3 regiments). 

1 regiment of Field Artillery. 

1 pioneer company of Engineers (to complete the divisional battalion). 

I or more additional ambulance companies and field hospitals, tlie number to 
depend upon a determination of the number proper for tbe division and the 
number proper for the extra -divisional reservoir. 

The third and fourth Increments wonid be Identical with tbe second Incre- 
ment and would each complete another division. 

The fifth Increment should complete the quota of Army troops necessury to 
furnish an auxiliary division if the wbole mobile Army should be employed as 
a field army or expedKionary force. The additional units are as follows: 

1 regiment of heavy artillery (a). 

J brigade of Infantry (3 reglmenta). 

1 company of Engineers (to complete the field army pontoon battalion) and 
npproprlate engineer units for the ciivalry division. 

Field Army Signal unite <ort;'inlzHtlon completed). 

Sanitary troops (such nddltloniil ambulance companies, field hospitals, and 
evacuation hospitals as may he found necessary). 

Note. — (a) Until a reclnient of field-army heavy artillery can be provided 
one or more batteries or battalions of the divisional artillery will be equipped 
with the heavy types. 

The complete Held army with three divisions and army auxiliary troops an 
it would be organized after tbe fifth Increment Is shown In Table III. 
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Witb tbe sixth iQcrecneat tbe fourth dlvleloi) should come Into being, and 
succeBBlTe inc-rementa should complete it. What further iocreni'eats may tie 
necessarj can not be foretold, but tt is certain that the future mtlitarr needs 
of the country, as they are undersiood to-dny, can not be met by a mobile force 
of less than four divisions, and this is the goal toward which all effort should 
be directed. 

But In the preparation of this report every effort has been made to separate 
the question of organization from the question of possible Increase. Tactical 
oricanlzatlon should be adopted without reference to possible Increases, and 
such Increases as may be authorized ta the future should be applied to the 
develupmeat of a consistent tactical plan. 

&. The NtTMBEB of Oenebal Officebs Beqdired bi thb Tactioai. OBaAHizATioH. 

Brigaiier generals. — Modem tactical orgtaization requires a homogeneous 
unit higher than the regiment This unit Is the brigade, and its commander 
should be a brlgiidler general selected as a general rule from the arm which he 
commands The number of brigadier generals of the mobile army should there- 
fore be based on the number of reglmenta For each arm there should be at 
least one brigadier general for each three regiments or major fraction thereof. 
With tbe present strength of the Army the quota of brigadier generals of the 
mot>ile army should therefore be ns follows : 





R««<- iBilgadtei 
meats, geoenls. 
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This number of brlKailler Eenerais Is based on the present peace stroigth of 
tie moljlle army and should be Incre.ised in proportion to future Increments of 
the Army. In time of war there should be a brigadier general for each organ- 
ized brigade. 

The number of brigadier generals required for the Coast Artillery organiza- 
tion is four, viz, one for each Coast Artillery Inspection und one as chief of 
Coast Artillery. 

Major genfraU. — The number of major generals should likewise be based 
upon tbe comrnands appropriate for such offlcers. Tbe appropriate peace com- 
nmnds for miijor generals are us follows: 

Territorial departments In the United States ..... .1 

Philippine Department 1 

Hawaiian Department 1 

Panama Department 1 

Total miijor genenls fi 

Tn time of war thnre should be a major genernl for cnch orgjinlsied division. 
General ogtecrx r^qiUrett for duty on the General Stiff and for other pwr- 
poieii. — The number of genernJ officers authorized by inw for detail to the Gen- 
eral Staff should be In addition to those above en nniera ted for assignment to 
military commands. The additional Renernl officers so required should be added 
In the made of brigadier general. This will permit the assignment of general 
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officers of either grade to the General StJiff without rednclng the total nnmber 
Hvallable as tnlUtnry commanders. When a major general ta detached from his 
appropriate command for detail to the General Staff, the brigadier general 
assigned to the military command so vacated should have the temporary rank, 
pay, and allowances of major general dnrlng his continuance In such adTSDCed 
command. ., 

0. Additional Ofpicers Requibed for Dutirs (yTKES than Rroimentai. 

When additional officers are required for duty with the citizen soldier;-, or 
for other military duty peculiarly related to their respective anus of the Bervfo«>, 
the numbers of such officers allotted to each arm shotild be based upon tbe 
actual requirements of the arm and not upon a pro rata between the several 
arms. The number of Infantry officers required for duty with the National 
Guard depends upon the requirements of the National Guard Infantry. Simi- 
larly the number of Cavalry pfflcers required depends upon the needs of tlie 
National Guard cavalry. Tbe relative numbers required from tbe two anna 
has no relation to the fact that the regular Infantry comprises twice as many 
officers as the regular Cavalry. It Is recommended, therefore, that tbe number 
of such additional officers as may be authorized for purely tactical purposes 
In tbe future be based upon the actual needs of tbe several arms, witb the 
understanding tbat the original vacancies due to any Increase In the numb^ 
of such extra -r^lmeutal oCQcers In tbe Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery be 
prorated among tbe three arms according to the principles governing tbe filling 
of original vacancies as outlined In Cbsiiter VII of this report 

But when additional officers are required for administrative duties not pecu- 
liarly related to any one arm, the total number of sucb officers should be pro- 
rated among the several arms as at jireeenL 

Whenever the number of additional officers allotted to any arm ts Increased In 
any manner, the grades of tbe new ofllcers should be so allotted ns to ke^ tlie 
ratios between the numbers of officers lu tbe several grades, as near as may be^ 
tbe same In the Cavalry, Field Artillery. Coast Artillery, and Infantry. 

IX. 

RAISING A>m ORGANIZING THE NATIONAL VOI.TTXTEER FORCES. 

F THE Availability ok the State Militia as a National 



Tbe Constitution provides that Congress shall have power — 



And further — 

to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for goverB- 
ing sucb part of them as may be employed in the service of tbe United States, 
reserving to the Slates, respectively, tbe appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. 

Tinder these provisions Congress passed tbe act of January 21. 1903. com- 
monly known as tbe Dick bill. This act superseded practically all the mlUtla 
law on tbe statute books. It has since beoi amoided by the act of May 27, 
1903, and tbe act of April 21. 1910. Under the provlslona of these laws tbe 
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mlUtla has been organized, aniformed, and equipped, and tlie President ta 
auttiorUed to employ tbe organised portion for tlie tbree purposes speclUed In 
the Constitution. Under tlie operation of these laws the general efficiency of 
the Organized Mllltla has been greatly improved, bnt no acts of Congress can 
extend the scope of Its employmoit as militia or modify the restricted funda- 
mental law npon which the whole mllltla structure Is based. 

The Begular Army Is organized under the general and plenary power of 
Congress " to raise and support armies," and It can be used both at home and 
abroad for any national purpose. The mllltla may be employed to support 
the Regular Army for the limited purposes mentioned in the Constitution, but 
It can not be employed for the rarled pnritoses for which a national Army may 
be required — for soch purposes as our own history shows it Is likely to be 

After the War of 1812 It seemed to be accepted as a settled policy that under 
existing constltudonal limitations the militia should not be regarded as avail- 
able for general military purposes. 

In the Mezlcan War the Regular Army, supported by a Volunteer Army of 
national troops, achieved a series of victories oumarred by a single defeat. The 
battle of Bnena Vista, fought at a time when nearly all the r^rular troops had 
been dispatched to take part In the campaign under Gen. Scott against the City 
of Mexico, was a triumph for the Volunteers. A force of some 12,000 mllltla 
was called out for three months in the first stages of the war, but they were 
returned to their homes without having sred a shot 

The Civil War opened with a call for 75.000 mllltla to serve for three montba. 
The disaster which ensued at Bull Bun practically put an end to the use ot 
militia durl)« the war. A great Volunteer Army of citizen soldiery was called 
Into being which prosecuted the war as a nadonal force. 

After the Civil War there was a great development of Organized Mllltla 
throughout the country. Although national support was not liberally given. It 
was recognized that these State organizations furnished a valuable school of 
miliCary training. Wh«i the Spanish War broke out a Volunteer Army was 
again organized, and under a provision of the law existing mitltla organizations 
were permitted to volunteer as complete units. These volunteer organizations 
were created under the power of Congress to raise and support armies. The 
militia upon volunteering completely lost Its mllltla status as far as the Federal 
Government was concerned. The forces thus created wei'e therefore available 
far general military purposes, and th^ were employed in Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

Under the legislation of 1808 regiments made up from mtlltla organizations 
were received Into the Federal service as volunteers, and with other new regi- 
ments of volunteers were formed Into brigades, divisions, and Army corps. 
When a regiment or amaller organization volunteered as a body the governor 
of the State was authorized to appoint the mllltla officers of these units into 
corresponding grades In the same organizations when they were received Into 
the service of the United States as part of the Volunteer Army; but the higher 
Army units, the brigades, divisions, and Army corps, were Federal units organ- 
ized by the President and commanded by officers under his commission. Some 
of these general officers were appointed from the Regular Army, some were 
distinguished veterans of a former war, and some were appointed from the 
mllltla officers who volunteered from the States. But they all became Federal 
ufflcera and were reeponsible to the constitutional Commander In Chief. This 
was in harmony with the national policy adopted In the Mexican War and con- 
tinued throughout the War of 1861-1S6&. 
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Tbe volunteer act of 1898 was drawn In baste and contained many defects, 
but In tliese two particulars It waa baaed on our natlooal ezi>erlence and erected 
solidly upon tbe Constitution. It called for an army, a force that could be uaed 
at borne or abroad. In attack or defense, and for general military purpoaea: 
It tberefore did not attempt to use a force wblcb tbe Constitution bad restricted 
to tbree limited usea It called for a National Army, and therefore its funda- 
mental army uults were Federal units. It did not favor repeating tbe folly com- 
mitted In 1812, wben we attempted to conquer Canada wltb groupe of allied 
forces, ratber than wltb a cohesive National Army. 

Tbe volunteers of 1898, like tbe volunteers of 18ftl, were cltixen soldiers, but 
tbey were not militia. Our Constitution and our btstory alike conflnn tbe dic- 
tum tbat citizen soldfers may be employed successfully for general milltaiy 
purposes, but tbat organized os mllltia tbey may not. 

In tbe militia legislation of 1903 ond 1908 we have departed from tlie sound 
policy based on tbe experience of 1812, 1846, ISdl, and 1S98. It is true tbat tbe 
Organized Militia of to-day is a more blgbly trained force than tbe mllltla of 
our early bistory, but tbe soine constltutloual iltnltutious as to use and control 
prevent its full development as an effective national force, so long as It main- 
tulns Its legal character as mllltla. 

The present mllltla policy Is erected on tbe theory that the militia may be 
used for general military purposes as mllltla. It provides that It shall entM" 
the service as mllltla and remain mllltla, and yet contains tbe provision tbat 
It may serve either within or without the territory of the Cnlted States. With 
reference to this provision of the mllltla law, the Attorney General writes as 
follows In reply to a qnestlon from tbe Secretary of War : 

It is tnie that the net of January 21, 1903, as amended by the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat., pt. 1, 399), provides: 

'■ That whenever the I'rcRldeiit calls forth the Oi'ganized Mllltla of any State or 
Territory, or of the District of Columbia, to be employed In the senlce of tbe 
United States, he may specify in his call the period for which such service is 
required, and the mllltla so called shall continue to serve during tbe term so 
specined, either within or without the territory of the United States, unless 
sooner relieved by order of the President." 

But this must be read In view of the constitutional power of Congress to call 
forth the mllttln only to suppress Insurrection, rejiel In^iislon, or to execute the 
laws of tbe Union, Congress can not, by Its own enactment, enlarge tbe power 
conferred upon it by the Constitution ; iiud If this provision were construed to au- 
thorize Congress to use the Organized Mllltla for any other than the three pur- 
poses specified it would be unconstitutional. Tbts provision applies only to cases 
where, under the Constitution, said mllltla may be used outside of our own 
borders and was, doubtless. Inserted as ii matter of precaution and to prevent the 
possible recurrence of what took place In our lust war wltb Great Britain, wben 
portions of the mllltia refused to obey orders to cross the Canadian froutler. 

I think that tbe constitutional provision here considered not only affords no 
warrant for the use of tbe mllltla by the General Government, ex ee[>t to suppress 
Insurrection, repel invasion, or to execute tbe laws of the Union, but. by Its 
careful enumeration of the three occasions or purposes for wblcb the mllltla may 
be used, It forbids such use for any other purpose. 

Tbe opinion of the Attorney General In full Is attached to this report as 
Appendix ill. 

We are thus brought squarely face to face with the problem of how we are to 
get the forces wblcb we may need for puriwseB more general than those to 
which tbe Constitution restricts tbe use of mllltia. And this ruises the whole 
question of how we are to go about providing for tbe great national volunteer 
force wblcb In time of stress our country may need. 

The Constllutlon provides two means whereby tbe National OovemmeDt 
may draw uiwn tbe great body of iKitentlal niillonal volunteers: directly undw 
the power to raise and support armies; Indirectly under tbe mllltla clause. 
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The first power 1b unrestricted, the second deflultely restricted. Such troops 
as may be raised under the latter power must undergo a cbaoge of statue before 
they can be employed for general military purposes. The procedure necessary 
for developing a national force under each of these two powers ie discussed 
below. 

A. UNDEB THE POWER TO B&IBE AND SUPPORT ARMIES. 

The " power to raise and support nrmles" Is construed as follows in Tarble's 
Case, 13 Wallace, 408: 

Field, J. Now, among the powers an^lfmed to the Nsttoniil Government. Is 
the power " to ruise and support armies " and the power " to provide for the 
goveriiQieut and reKuhitloa of the Innd and naval forces." The e.'cecutlon of 
these powers falls within the line of its duties; and its control over liie subject 
le plenary and exclusive. It can determhie, without question from any State 
authority, how tlie iirmies shall be raised, whether by voluntary eallstnient or 
forced draft, the age at which the soldier sbitll be received and the period for 
which he shall be taken, the compensation he sball be allowed, and. the service 
to whlcb he shall be aSHlgned. And it can provide tbe rules for the government 
and regulation of tbe forces nfter they are ralfled, define what shall constitute 
military offences, and prescribe their punlsbment. No Interference with the 
execution of this power of the National Government In the formation, or^anizii- 
tlon, and government of Its armies by any State officials could be permitted 
without greatly Impnlrlng the efficiency, if It did Dot utterly destroy, this branch 
of tbe public service. 

In view of this language of the Supreme Court It would seem that Congress 
could organize a company or a battaUon or a regiment of citizen soldiers in 
every congressional district If it chose to do so. It could Iftalt the employment 
of the force to time of war only, or to other contingencies determined by Itself. 
It could fir the period of Instruction at 10 days a year, or 20 days a year, or 
I hour per week, or any other time thnt might be desirable. It could regulate 
the ap|)olntment of officers and provide for the voluntary transfer of officers 
and enlisted men from the present Organized Mllttla to the national force. It 
could organize battalions and regiments of the three arms and all of the 
auxiliaries tliat might be required for war purposes, and could combine them 
Into properly proportioned divisions and field armies. It could organize It 
definitely as a territorial army uniformly distributed throughout the Union 
with all of the machinery of mobilization, concentration, and supply organised 
in time of peace. Congress could |)lace any desired limit of strengtb uiwn its 
national army of citizen soldiers, or It could adopt the logical Ideal of voluntary 
military service, and provide facilities for the military training of all patriotic 
young men who might volunteer to receive It 

By such means we would be enabled gradually to develop our military re- 
sources according to a definite and logical plan. Instead of trying to force 
upon the militia two duties which under the limitations of the Constitution 
fire more or less incompatible we would recognize tblngs as they are. and 
provide for two forces, each having Its special function. This would afford 
obvious advantages to all concerned ; tbe National Government would know 
upon what forces It could count: the States could proportion their forces to 
local needs; and Indlvldtinie would have tbe choice of tbe iwrtlcular kind of 
Bervice they preferred ; that Is, State service with limited war liability, or war 
service only, under the National Government. 

Bat while a national citizen soldiery organized "Under the Power to Raise 
and Support Armies " Is Cbo most direct and tbe most complete solution of our 
problem. It must be recognized that tbe immediate provision of ^Ch a force 
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Involves serious practical difficulties. It is unquestionably true that the 
present Orgnnlzed MlUtla ain not be employed for general military purposes, 
and that under the present law It can not be effectively trained for war aa a 
homogeneous national force. On the other hand, It Is a force actually In being 
and one composed largely of offlcere and men who have volunteered for mili- 
tary training because they desire to serve aa soldlera In the event of war. The 
Organized Militia in short constitutes an etistlQg organization. Aa It stands 
It Is uuBulted for national military uses; the question Is, can this Impedlmeot be 
removed ? 

Congress may organize and discipline the mllltia, but must leave to the States 
the appointment of Ug officers and the authoritjf to train the force aixording 
to the ditelplinc prescribed bji Congress. Congress Is also authorized to govern 
the mllltlu when It Is actually in the service of the United States. Cougress 
may, therefore, prescribe any peace organization, discipline, or system of train- 
ing for the militia which does not deprive the States of the following reserved 
powers: 

1. To appoint the officers.' 

2. To train the forces according to the disclpllue prescribed by Congress. 

3. To govern the mllltia when not actually in the service of the United States. 

The practical question then Is. can Congress, under these limitations, con- 
vert the Organized Mllltia Into an effective military force and utilize it for 
general war purposes. 

It Is believed that the modified mllltia pay bill recently prepared by the 
Secretary of War, after consuItaUon with the National Mllltia Board, fumishes 
the basis for a practical solution of this problem. (A copy of the bill la 
hereto attached as Appendb: IV. j 

The bill provides that officers and enlisted men of the National Guard who 
conform to certain standards of efficiency to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War shall be entitled to Federal pay. In order to be entitled to pay a man 
must be qualified for military service under the standards to t>e prescribed by 
the Federal Government, and he must llitewjse be a memt»er of a military com- 
mand of standard organization, strength, and efficiency. 

The bin also provides that all organizations and individuals receiving such 
pay may. In certain emei^encles and with the consent of Congress, be trans- 
ferred to and Incorporated with the Army of the United States, and when so 
transferred such organizations and Individuals shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the Armies of the United States. 

It Is believed that such mllltia organizations as quall^ tor pay under the 
terras of the bill would be available for general military uses, because when 
transferred to and Incorjwrnted with the Army of the United States they would 
cease to be mlliClu and would be as fully under the control of Congress as Is 
the Regular Army. It Is obvious that no Individual or organization of the 
mllltia should be the recipient of pay from the Federal Government unless be 
or It Is fully available for general military purposes. It Is also believed that 
the enactment of the bill would give the Federal Govenuneut an effective influ- 
ence over the organization, training, and discipline of the Organized Mllltia 
without invading the constitutional powers of the States. 

The power to appoint officers would still be reserved to the States, but only 
those appointees would receive Federal pay who are found flt to perform a 
dednlte F^eral function and who are obligated to perform that function. The 
power to train the mllltia would be reserved to the States, but Federal pay 
would go only to that port of the mllltia which Is actually trained aud prepared 
for Incorporation In the organized war army of the Nation. Under this policy 
the Govemment would not extend its Influence over alt of the mllltia Id a State, 
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but only over tliat portion whlcb voluaUrily engngea to form & part of the 
Datlonal wor anuf of citizen Boldlery. and even over that portfon Ihe Federal 
Influenra would be indirect and without encroachment upon the powers reserved 
to the States by the Constitution. 

A militiaman transferred to the Army of the United States under the provl- 
Blona of the proposed bill should be required to serve until the expiration of his 
term uf service or until a man could be trained to replace blm In the event bis 
term of enlistment expired soon after his transfer. Tbe bill should therefore 
give the Federal Oovemment the right to extend tbe term of enlistment of any 
man so transferred for a period of not to exceed 12 months; without some such 
provision the force created would begin to melt awaf on tbe day It was 
mobilized. (See also Sec. U, Chap. G.) 

Wbetber tbe operation of the bill will result In developing the militia of the 
States Into a thoroughly etBcient, well-organized national force sufficient for all 
military purposes can be determined only by experience. In view of the Im- 
portance, as stated above, of using for war this available military asset. It Is 
considered tbat a trial should be made and from experience gained a dnal 
Batlstactory solution obtained. 



While tbe peace organization of the national citizen soldiery can not be 
Indicated In detail until Its l^al status is more definitely settled. It is |>os^b1e 
to point out some of the objects of peace organiiuitlon and tbe general relation 
of such organization to mobilization and preparation for war. As the war 
organization of any army Involves tbe establlBbmeat of divisions and field 
armies, and as these complex units can not be extemporized on tbe outbrealc of 
war. It may be accepted that tbe Army of citizen soldiery should be made up 
of deflnltely organized divisions with the auxiliaries necessary to form com- 
plete field armies. Assuming that future legislation will provide for changing 
tbe status of the organized militia from a militia force of limited uses to a 
national force available for general military purposes. It will be possible to In- 
dicate a division organization based on the units now existing In tbe National 
Guard. An illustratJon may thns be made In a concrete way of tbe general 
cri)Ject9 to be attained 

The present strength of the National Guard is as follows; 

Infantry, 139 regiments, 8 separate battailous, and 8 8^>arate companies. 

Cavalry, 74 troops. 

Field Artillery, 48 batteries. 

Engineers. 22 companies. 

Coast Artillery, 120 companies. 

It will be seen that we have tbe Infantry organizations for approximately 
16 divisions, tbe CaValry organizations for approximately t> divisions, tbe Field 
Artillery for approximately 3 divisions, and the Engineer contingent for 7 
dl virions. 

As we have here the Infantry organlzallons for 16 divisions, it will be as- 
sumed for purposes of lilustrutlon that our problem Is to complete these divi- 
sions. For this purpose the territory of the United Stales should be divided 
Into division districts, and It should be the policy of tbe Govemmeut to form 
a complete division In each division district by filling up the Infantry regi- 
ments and by encouraging the organization of tbe Artillery, Cavalry, and other 
divisional components which are now lacking. 
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To each of these dlvlsioa districts should be assigned a General Staff ofllcer, 
with the Decessary number of Inspector instructors detailed from tbe Resotar 
Army, whose function It should be to arrange for the many details of organiza- 
tion which should be planned In peace and not left to extemporization ia time 
of war. Among the duties of this division staff would be the preparation of 
plans of mobilization In ctmformlty with general plans prepared In the War 
College. Prc^tems of supply could also be worked out la advance and plans 
for the transportation of a division or a part of it to any point of cancentra- 
tlon could be prepared by trained officers on the ground. The dlvialoa staff 
would alao be able to keep the War E>epartment advised of the needs of the 
district and would act as the agent of the War Department In the gradual 
development of the lacking components of the dtvlrion. The General Staff 
officer would also coordinate the efforts of the inspector Inatructors on dnty 
with the several regiments and battalions so that, through him, the general war 
policy of the Nation could be transmitted to the units organized in the several 
States. 

These division districts would not Mily facilitate the development of tbe 
organized army of citizen soldiery and simplify Its mobilization in war, but tbe 
divlBlou districts would continue to be useful, even after the troops have 
gone to the front. The oi^nlzatlon provided for the district In peace would 
prepare reKlniental depots for recruits and reservlsta In war, and If it should 
be necessary to augment the peace force by new levies of volunteers the diviedon 
districts would furnish the machinery for the raising, organization, admlnlstra- 
tton, and supply of such volunteer forces. 

Taking the National Guard force as it exists to-day, we And that most of the 
Individual units are far below their proper war strength, and that the Infantry 
of the National Guard is not provided with the proper proportion of cavalry. 
Held artillery, and special troops required to form divisions. Efforts are being 
made to correct these conditions, and It Is believed that the organization of 
definite division districts would facilitate this reform. 

An examination of the problem indicates that there are two reasons why tbe 
mounted troops have not been developed as rapidly as the infantry. The first 
reason seems to be that, under our National Guard system, the troops are pri- 
marily State troops, and are prcaumubly organized by the States In order to 
meet Stnte requirements. It Is obvious that the States wUI rarely have as 
mucli use for cavalry or field artillery as tliey have for Infantry; and eTe.i 
if they need these forces, they will not need them in the proportion required 
for nniloual purposes under conditions of modem warfare. 

The second reason lies in the fact that cavalry and deld artillery are more 
expensive to raise than Infantry, and under present conditions' Federal appro- 
priations are not based on a recognition of this fact For the minimum require- 
ments of Instruction, a battery of field artillery or a squadron of cavalry must 
bave a certain proportion of mounts, and under present conditions these 
animals must either be provided by the organizations or must be obtained at 
the charge of the State. The development of divisions in tlie National Guard, 
therefore, requires that the United States should furnish not only the necessary 
war material, but also an allotment for the purchase or hire of a ceirtain num- 
ber of animals for the cavalry and field artillery. If the organized citizen 
soldiery is to be counted on in war. Its field artillery and cavalry muBt be 
organized In time of peace and must have the same facilities tor training as 
the infantry. 

The only other solution of the problem ia to maintain the cavalry and field 
artillery organizations in the permanent establlsbment of the Begular Army. 
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This solntfoo, bowever, is not permlBslble economically, and In view of Englisli 
experience wltb ber territorial armf. does not appenr to be necesanry. To 
maintain tbe divlHlonal cavalry and field nrtlUery of tbe National Guard on 
the permanent estHbliabment of tbe Regular Arm; would cost upward of 
f 2.000.000 per year for eacb division of tbe National Guard, wblle the same 
forces could be economically maintained on a National Guard basis If less than 
<ine-teDtb of that amount were allotted to cover cost of providing and main- 
taining a small quota of mounts 'to permit proper training 

It should, therefore, be the policy 6t the Government to develop tbe army 
of citizen soldiers in peace as an army of complete divisions, each division to 
contain Its proper proportion of Infantry. cavAlry, field artillery, engineers, 
signal troops, and sanitary troops. 

A correct organization of the military eetabllsbment will Involve the organi 
zatlon of tbe Regular Mobile Army into a force of complete tactical divisions, 
and n similar policy should apply to tbe force of citizen iwldiers. It Is true 
that, on tbe adoption of the policy, both the regular force and tbe one com- 
posed of citizen soldiers would be Incomplete; but tbe completion of tbe organi- 
zntlon would furnish a goal for future admlnlBtration and legislation. Tbe at- 
tainment of the ideal might be a question of years and during the transition 
period, practical makeshifts would be necessary as emergencies arlpe. If a 
war should come before the divisions were complete it might be necessary to 
form a number of divisions by the consolidation of u greater number of in- 
complete divisions, but even this would Involve leas extemporization than 
would be necessary under present conditions Or on the outbreak of war. If 
Eufflclent time sbould be avallnbte, tbe divisions ralgbt be completed by organ- 
izing new volunteer units to fill tbe gaps In the division organization. The 
existence of definite division districts would facilitate tbe orgHoziitlon of such 
forces. It would be understood that one of the peace problems of the Incom- 
plete divisions would be tbe preparation of plans for the completion of its 
orKanizatlon in event of sudden emergency. Such new voluuteers would be 
a logical expansion of the peace orgnniziUlon, 

The fact that the present National Guard force lacits many of tbe units 
that would be necessary to convert it into a well-balanced war force is one 
of tbe principal arguments for legislation like tbttt proposed In the volimteer 
bill now pending in tlie Senate (see Appendix I), 

For the purposes of tbe foregoing discussion, divisional troops only have 
been considered. In working out a final plan the field army auxiliaries of 
cavalry, field artillery, and special troops, and the coast artillery reserves, must 
also be provided for. 

The complete organization of the mobile land forces of tbe United States will, 
therefore. Include three distinct forces. 

1. A regular army organized In divisions and cavalry brigades and ready for 
immediate use as an expeditionary force or for other [)uniosefl for which tlie 
citizen soldiery is not available, or for employment in the first stages of war 
while the citizen soldiery is mobitiziug and C':)n<'eutratlng. 

2. An army of national citizen soldiers organized in peace in complete divi- 
sions and prepared to reenforcetbe R^ular Army In time of war. 

3. An army of volunteers to be organized under prearranged plana when 
greater forces are required than can be furnlsbed by the Regular Army and 
the organized citizen soldiery. 

The peace establishment of the Regular Army with tbe organized division 
districts of tbe National Guard sliouid Enclnde the niachlncry for tbe recruiting 
organization, and mobilization of this great third line of tbe national defense. 
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CONSIDERATIONS DKTKRMINING THE STRENGTH, COMPOSITION. 
AND ORGANIZATION OP THE LAND FORCES OF THE UNITEID 
STATES. 

1. Political coDditloDB affecting our country ■imve changed vet? materially 
In tbe )iast 20 years, but It can liardly be eald that the developmwt of our laod 
forces bati kept pace wltb these changing condltloua. Until quite reoently our 
|>eoi>1e tiave been almost wholly occupied with the task of overrunning our 
continental possesBlons and taking full possession of them. The Regular Army 
has been the forerunner of this movement, and has been organized, distributed, 
and trained for the requirements thus Involved. This has kept the bulb of tbe 
Regular Army scattered In small unite In our western country. Conquest 
and settlement have been fairly completed now, however, and the civil autlior- 
itles are capable of malntalnlDg orderly conditions as well In one part of our 
country as iu another. If domeBtic questions were still the only ones that claimed 
serlouB attrition it would seem that to deal witb such questions only tbe 
Army should be distributed more equitably with respect to density of population. 

But gradually our external problems have been assuming larger and larger 
proportions. While we were expanding other nations have been doing the like, 
and witiiln the iiast few years it is found tliat practically the wliole eartb la 
now divided up among tbe principal nations and held by them either as actual 
pOBSessions or as spheres of Infiuence. Hitherto the Interests of nations or of 
small groups of nations huve been more or less local. But due to tbls world- 
wide <<\|>ansJon the contact between great nations and races has already become 
close. It tends to become continually closer, due to the increase of population 
and national needs, and due especially to the vastly Increased facilities for 
intercommunication. Wltb tbls close contact thus so recently eetabllsbed 
conies a competition, commercial, national, and racial, whose ultimate serious- 
ness current events already enable us to gauge. Since our conflict wltb Spain 
in 1S&8 pmctlcully all of the principal niitions of the eerth have either been 
actively engaged In war or elite brought to the verge of actual war. Tbe evl. 
denee la clear that the nations and races capable of maintaining and protecting 
themselves are the only ones who can flourish In this world competition. 

We have been drawn from imr state of isolation and are Inevitably Involved 
in tuts competition. We must consider what preparation we will make to 
meet this change In our national situation. It may be said that we claim the 
undisturbed enjoyment of our possessions at home and the protection of oar 
interests abroad. Our military requirements may then be summed up as fol- 
lows: <I) To secure our home country from invasion; (2) to protect oar 
foreign Interests; (3) to maintain domestic peace and good order. Our forces 
should be proportioned, organized, and trained to meet these requirements. 

2. Estimate op the Lard Forces Needfs in the UniTGn States. 

Our requirements In the way of land forces are certain to change as the years 
go on, but In the light of present-day conditions It la estimated that at tbe out- 
break of war with ii firat-clnss |>ower we should be cupabte of mobiltzInK iit once 
In the United Stales an effective force of 400.000 mobile troops and 42.000 Coant 
Artillery: that this Is the minimum number of flrst-Ilne troops necessary; and 
that to augment this force and replace Its losses we should have plans made for 
raising Immediately an additional force of 300.000 men. 
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To tDeet requIrementB less yitat tban a grest national wai^-as for example, 
the sending of eipedltlonary forces to protect certain foreign Interests — It may 
be presumed tbat we would draw upon tbe forces tbua enumerated; and as In 
the llgbt of our recent experiences we can not possibly foretell to wbat places 
expeditions may have to be sent nor wbat numbers will be required, all of tbesa 
forces should be available for service auywbere. 

3. RKatn.AB and Volttrte^ Tboops. 

The Regular Army contingent of this total mobile force at home should be 
mifflclent to provide nn expeditionary force capable of acting with the utmost 
promptneas nod decision, and sufficient to furnish a training nncleus for the 
volunteer truops In peace nod a stltTening element in war. To meet conditions 
we can now foresee it is believed the fibular Army should comprise four com- 
plete divisions and that It ^ould furnish as extradlvisloual troops, a division 
of Cavalry and the quota of Heavy Field Artillery, Engineers, Signal, and 
BBnltary troops appropriate for one field army. On this ba^s the regular con- 
tingest of moblte troops within the United States proper when raised to war 
strength, would comprise about 112,000 men. The remnlnlng 348.000 mobile 
troops would be made up of citizen soldiers organized in divisions and In fleld 
army auxiliaries. Each group of three division districts should furnish three 
complete divisions of citizen soldiers and the exlmdlvlsional troops considered 
appropriate for a fleld army of three divisions. On this basis tlie quota of 
348,000 citizen soldiers might be raised from 12 division districts' and they 
would be the equivalent of 4 normal type fleld armies. The regular and volun- 
teer contingents taken togettier would then represent ^ field armies, but the 
exact number In- which the various dlvialous and auxiliaries would actually be 
combined to make up field armies would depend entirely upon the necessities 
uf the campaign In view. 

The regular contingent of Coast Artillery troops in the United States fboitid 
comprise 26.900 men when on war footing, leaving 21,000 to be furnished by 
the citizen soldiery. These flgures are based on a complete regular personnel 
for mine companies and GO per cent personnel of r^tulars tor gun companies 
for authorized armament 

XI. 

A COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

As war Is but a phase of internatlonni politics, so military policy is but a 
phase of International policy. In its broadest sense the organization of the land 
forces Is but a part of the national war organization, which Includes the orgnnl- 
zatton of the see forces and of all other national resources. 

A Bclentiflc solution of our military probl^n must Include a determination and 
definition of national policy, and the provision of sufficient military and naval 
forces to support that policy against such adverse interests as may develop 
from time to time. As several departments of the Government are concerned 
in the settlement of this question. It is obvious that n sound policy must l>e 
predicated upon a comprehensive view of the whole problem with the view of 
coordinattog and balancing its several elements. 

'As Indlonted In Chnpter JX tlie d?tnl1i^ orjninlznMon of tlie cltlivn Bnldipry witl ii>'p<>n<l 
upon tbe eitpnt to wMcb tb» prfiicnt DruaiiFzMl militia cnn bi> utlllz<>d for s^Deral inllltar; 
parpoBee. Tlie orKBnliallon of IS dlTlBlons, witb the extra dIvliilonBl troo[ifl for rour fluid 
armies and wltb the ntcnaKTy Coast Artillery companies, will bImoA all o( tbe a 
organlMd Id the NattotuU Onard. 
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lb order to formulate a coisprehenslTe policy for Uie conBlderatlon oC Con- 
gress, it Is believed tbat there sbould be a council of national defense simtlnr 
to the one proposed In H. R. 1809. The function of this council, as defined In 
the bill, Is to " report to the President, for transmlsBlon to Congress, a general 
policy of national defense and such recommendation of measutes relating 
thereto as It shall deem necessary and expedient." 

The members of the council, as provided In the bill, are as follows: 

The President of the United States (ex otflclo president of the council). 

The Secretary of State (to preside in the absence of the President). 

The Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The chairman of the Committee ou Appropriations of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The chairman of the Committee ou Foreign Affairs of the House of Hepre- 
seuta I i ves. 

Tbe chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Repre- 

The chairman of tbe Comuilttee on Naval Affairs of Che House of Repre- 
sent)! 1 1 ves. 

The Chief of the (ieueral Staff of the Army. 

An otflcer of the Navy not below the rank of captain, to be selected by tbe 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The president of the Army War College. 

The president of the Navy War College. 

It would seem that through the agency of this conncil the problem of na- 
tlonu] defense should receive the Joint con^deration of all uf the branches of tbe 
Government which are responsible for Its ultimate solution. 
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S. 2518. 



Be U enacted bjf the Senate and Rouse of Representativet of the United 
Slates of Ameiica tn Congreta asaembted. The land forces of the United States 
nball consist of the Regular Army, the Militia, and such volunteer forces as 
Congress may authorize. 

Sec. 2. That the volunteer fcrces Bhair be raised and organized as in this 
act provided, only during the eKlstence of war, or while war Is Imminent, and 
only after Congress has or shall have authorized the President to raise such a 
force: Provided. That the term of enlistment la the volunteer forces shall be 
the same as that for the Reguliir Army, and alt officers and enlisted men com- 
posing such volunteer forces shall be mustered out of the service of the United 
States ns soon as practicable after the President shall have Issued a proclama- 
tion announcing' the termination of the war or the passing of the emergency. 

Sec. 3. That when volunteer forces are to be raised the President slinll Issue 
Ilia proclamation, stating the numt>er of men desired for each arm, corps, and 
department, within such limits as may be fixed by law. and the Secretary of 
War shall prescribe such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the terms 
of OjIs act, as may be necessary for the purpose of emmlnlnn. organizing, and 
receiving Into the service the men called for: Provided, That the power to or- 
ganize shall Include the power to provide tbe officers and enlisted men of all 
■.■rBdes and classes, including trained nurses, male and female, that may be 
necessary In the various arms, corps, and departments: Provided furtliri; That 
all enlisted men received Into the service In the volunteer forces shall, as far 
as practicable, be taken from tbe several States and Territories and tbe District 
of Columbia, In proportion to their respective populations : Provided further. 
That when the raising of a volunteer force shall have been authorized by 
Congress, and after the Organized Militia of any arm or class shall have been 
called Into the service of the United States, volunteers of that particular arm 
or class may be raised and accepted Into said service In accordance with the 
terms of this act regardless of the extent to which other arms or classes of said 
mllltla shall have been called Into said service. 

Sec. 4. That the volunteer forces shall be subject to the laws, orders, and 
regulations govtmlug the lingular Army li- so far :is such laws, orilers. and 
regulations are applicable to officers or enlisted men whose permanent retention 
In the military service, either on the active list or on the retired list, is not 
contemplated by existing law ; and no distinction shall be made between thc 
Kegular Army and tbe volunteer forces In respect to the conferring upon 
officers or enlisted men of brevet rank, medals of honor, certificates of merit, 
or other rewards for distinguished service: Provided, That officers of the 
volunteer forces shall be competent to sit upon courts-martial for the trial 
of officers and soldiers of the Regular Army and of tbe National Guard, or 
Organized Militia, when the latter has been called Into tbe service of the United 
States; that officers of the Regular Army shall he competent to sit upon courts- 
martEal for the trial of officers and soldiers of the volunteer forces and of the 
National Guard, or Organized MiiUia, when the latter has been called Into the 
service of the United States, unless objection be made by the accused, and that 
no distinction shall be made between the Regular Army and the volunteer 
forces Ip respect to the eligibility of any regular or volunteer officer for service 
in any court of Inquiry or military commission : Provided further. That tbe 
organisation of all units of the line and of the signal troops of tbe volunteer 
forces shall be the same as that prescribed by law and regulations for the 
corresponding units of the Regular Army: Provided further. That when mtll- 
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tary condttloDS so require, the Preeldeat may oi^nUe the land forces of tlw 
United States Into brigades and dlviBloae and such blgher units ae be maj 
deem necessary, and tbe composition of units higher tban the regiment shall be 
as he may prescribe : Provided further. That to eacb regiment of InCantrj, 
cavalry, and artUleiy. and to each battalion of engineers aud signal troops or- 
ganized under this act, there shall be attached the same personnel of the 
Medical Department as are attached to like orgunizatlons of the Regular Aruiy: 
Pmridcd further, That the orgnnteatlon of the coast defenaeB, of machine-gun 
detachments, establishments of the Medical Department, remonnt depots, mili- 
tary trains, secret- service agencies, military prisons. Hues of communication. 
Including their supply depots, and of other adjuncts thnt may be necessary In 
the prosecution of war, and the organization of which Is not otherwise pro- 
vided for by law, shall be as the PrestdeJit may from time to time direct. 

Sec. G. That the President Is authorized, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint all olllcers required by this act ; the number and grade 
of such offlcers not to exceed the number and grade of like officers provided for 
a like force of the Regular Army : Provided, That all appolntmaits below the 
grade of brigadier general In the line of the volunteer forces shall be by 
commission In an arm of the service and not by commission In any par- 
ticular regiment ; and officers In each arm of the service shall be assigned 
to regiments, aud transferred from one regiment to another, as the Interests of 
the service may require, by orders from the Secretary of War : Provided 
further. That no officer above the grade of colonel shall be appointed under 
tbe provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. That to provide tbe staCF officers that will be necessary In the Tariooi 
stnff corps and departments In time of war or while tvar Is imminent, and that 
are not otherwise provided for In this act, the President Is authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent o( the Senate, such number of volun- 
teer staff officers of the proper grades for such corps and departments as be 
may find necessary : Proiided, That the total number of such officers so ap- 
pointed. Including all each ofBcers of the National Querd called Into the 
service of the United States, shall not exceed the ratio of one officer to two 
hundred enlisted men for all National Guiird and volunteer forces calleil Into 
the service of the United States : Provided further. That tbe number of officers 
appointed In each grade In such staff corps aiid departments shall not exceed 
in each staff corps or department the proportionate strength of the correspond- 
ing grade as established by law for like staff corps and departments of the 
Begular Army : Provided farther. That the President mny appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, volunteer chaplains at the rate of one 
for each regiment of volunteer infantry, cavalry, and field artillery, and one 
for every twelve companies of vc'lunteer coast artillery raised, with rank cor- 
responding to that established by law for chaplains In Che Regular Army. 

Sec 7. That In appointing the volunteer officers authorized by this act 
the President may select them ft'om the Regular Army, from those duly quali- 
fied and registered pursuant to section twenty-three of the act of Congresa 
approved January twenty-first, nineteen hundred and three, from Ihe >'atlon«l 
Guard of the District of Columbia, and, upon the recommendation of the 
Tarious governors, from the National Guard of the several States and Terri- 
tories In proportion, as far as practicable, to their respective populations, and 
as near as may bo from the localltlea from which the troops were recruited, 
and from the country at large : Provided, That In appointments from tbe 
country at large preference sball be given those who have bad honorable 
service In the Regular Army, the National Guard, or the volunti>er forces, or 
who have been graduated from educational Institutions In which military 
Instruction la compulsory ; Provided further. That at the same time, not lo 
exceed one Regular Army Officer shall hold a volunteer commission In any oae 
battalion of volunteer engineers or signal troops, or In any one battalion of 
volunteer field artillery ; aud not to exceed four Regular Army officers shall 
hold commissions In any one regiment of rolunteer cavalry, field arttlleiy. 
or Infantry, or In any twelve coniimnles of coast artillery. Including their field 
and staff, at the same time: And provided further. That Regular Army officers 
appointed as officers of Volunteers under this act sbnll not thereby vacate 
their Regular Army commissions or be prejudiced In their relative or lineal 
standing therein. 

Sec. 8. Tbat tbe temporary vacancies created in any grade not above tb*t 
of colonel among the commisaioued personnel of any arm, staff corps, or de- 
partment of the Regular Army, through appointments of officers thereof to 
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bl^er TolDDteer rank, eball be fliled by temporarr promotion according to 
seniority In rank from uOlcers boldlng conunlBslons In the next lower grade 
m said arm. staff corps, or department; and nil temporary vacancies created 
In any grade by temporary promotlous than In like mflnner be fliled from, 
and tlrna create temporary Tacnndee fn. the next lower grade ; and tile vacancies 
Ibat remain thereafter In said arm. stafF con"), or department that can not 
be filled by temporary promotions, as prescribed In tills section, may be fliled 
by the temporary appointment of officers ot Buch number and grade or grades 
as shall maintain said arm, corps, ot department at the full commissioned 
strength authorized by law : Provided, That In tjie stoti corps and depart- 
ra«ita subject to the provisions of sections twenty-six and twenty-seven of 
the act of Congress, approved Frfirunry second, nineteen hundred and one, and 
acts amendatory thereto, temporary vacancies that can not be fliled by tMn- 
porary promotions, as berelnbefore prescribed, shall be filled by temporary 
details made In the manner prescribed !n said sections twenty-six and twenty- 
seven and acts amendatory thereto, and the resulting temporary vacancies In 
Ibe branches of the Army from which the details are so made shall be fliled 
as taerdnbefore In this section prescribed: Provided further. That officers 
lemporarlly promoted or appointed under the terms of this section shall be 
so promoted or appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent oF the Senate, for terms that shall not extend beyond the tH-mlnatlon of 
the war or the passing of the existing emergency as deflned by the President's 
proclamation, whereupon the said oncers shall be discharged from the posi- 
tions held by them under their temporary promotions or appointments and 
officers detailed as herein authorized shall be relieved from their temporary 
details: Provided furlhei. That officers temporarily promoted nnder the pro- 
visions of this section shall not vacate their permanent commissions nor be 
prejudiced In tbeir lineal or relative standing In the Regular Army. 

Sbc. 9. That all returns and muster rolls of organizations of the volmtteer 
forces and of militia organizations while In the service of the United States 
Shan be rendered to The Adjutant General of the Army, and upon the muster 
out of such organizations the records pertaining to them shall be transferried 
to and filed in The Adjutant General's Office. And regimental and all other 
medical officers serving with volunteer troops, or with mllltla organizations 
In the service of the United States, In the field or elsewhere, shall keep a dally 
record of all soldiers reported sick or wounded, as shown by the morning calls 
or reports; and shall depodt such reports, wlUi other reports provided for In 
this section. In The Adjutant Generars Office, as provided for herein for other 
reports, returns, and muster rolls. 

8*0. 10. That In time of war all organlEatlons of the land forces shall be re- 
cruited and maintained as near their prescribed strength as practicable. For 
this purpose the necessary rendesvous and depots shall be established by the 
Secretary of War for the enllatnient and training of all recruits, and in order 
that officers may be available for recruiting duty the President la authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint officers of 
Volunteers of the proper arm of the service, additional to those elsewhere 
herein authorized. In numbers nut to exceed at the rate of one major, four 
captains, five first lieutenants, and five second lieutenants for each organized 
regiment of Cavalry, Field Artillery, or Infantry, each three battalions of 
Ei^lneerB, or each twelve companies of Coast Artillery : that for purposes of 
instruction and discipline the troops at recruit depots herein authorized may 
be organized Into companies and battalions, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of War, with noacommissloned officers and privates of such grades and numt>er9 
as may be prescribed by the President. The recruit rendeavous and recruit 
depots herein prescribed shall be under the direct control of the Secretary of 
War, and shall render their reports and returns to The Adjutant General of 
the Army : Provided. That to maintain the National Guard organizations in 
the service of the United States at their maximum strength the recruiting 
rendezvous and deiwts In any State or Territory may, at the request of the 
governor thereof, enlist and train recruits for the National Guard organizations 
In the service of the United States from that State. 

Sbc. 11. That, In the organization of the recruiting system, the President Is 
authorized to employ retired officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates 
of the R^lar Army, either with their rank on the, retired list or, in the case 
of enlisted men, with increased noncommissioned rank : or he may, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint and »nploy retired officers 
bdow the grade of colonel, with increased volunteer commlsjdoned rank not 
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to ^(ceed one grade above tliat beld by tbem upon the retired Hat, or retired 
enlisted men with volunteer commlseloned rank not above tbe grade of flrst 
lleuteiant: Provided, That retired offlcera and enllated max wblle thus em- 
ployed ahall not be eligible for transfer to the field unite, but eball reoeKe 
the full pay aud aUowances of the respective grades In which tbey are aerv- 
Ing. whether volunteer or r^ular, In lieu of their retired pay and allowances: 
Provided further, That i:pon the termination of the duty or, In case of those 
given volunteer rank, upon mnster out as volunteers, the officers and men shall 
revert to their retired status. 

SBC. 12. That, except as otherwise spedflcally prescribed by law, all officers 
provided for In this act are subject to micb asalgaments of duty and such 
(raosfers as the President may direct : Provided, That medical officers of 
VoluDteers when detailed aa consulting surgeons shall not exercise command 
over the hospitals to which tbey may be assigned for duty, except that by 
virtue of their commlaatons they may command all mllsted men : provided 
further. That medical Inspectors shall be detailed for duty with each army. 
army corps, and division, and for the base and lines of communications, and 
that no officer shall be detailed for duty as a medical Inspector except be be 
experienced In military sanitation. 

Seq. 13. That all ofUcers aud enlisted men of the volunteer forces shall be 
In all respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions 
as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades In tbe Regular cArmy : 
Provided, That enlisted men In the Quartermaster's Department and Sub- 
dstence Department of the volunteer forces shall receive the same pay and 
allowances as enlisted men of corresponding grades In tbe Engineer Corps. 

Sec. 14. That the commander of a division or higher military unit Is au- 
thorlned to ai^polnt, from time to time, military boards of not leaa than three 
nor more than five officers of the volunteer forces to examine, Into the capacity, 
qua! Iflcat ions, conduct, and efficiency of any commissioned officer of said forces 
within bU command: Provided, That each member of the board shall be 
superior in rank to the officer whose qualifications are to be Inquired Into : 
Provided further. That If tbe report of such board Is adverse to the con- 
tinuance of any officer, and if the report be approved by the President, aucb 
officer shall be discharged from service In the volunteer forces, at the discre- 
tion of the President, with one month's pay and atlowaiices. 

SBC. 15. That thii act approved April twenty- second, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, entitled "An act to provide for temporarily increasing the military 
establishment of tbe United States In time of war, and for other purposes," 
Is hereby repealed, and all other laws or parts of laws Inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are, to the extent of such inconsistency only, hereby 
repealed. 



Mbmobandcu SDBuirTED BY Senatob j>v Pont to the Senate Couuittee oh 
MiLiTABT Affaibs Concebnino the Bill (S. 2518) fob Raising the Voluk- 
TECB FofiCEB OF THE United States in Tiue of Actual ob Thbeatered Wab. 

The land forces of the ITnlted States are divided Into three separate and dis- 
tinct classes, conal sting— 

(A) Of the Regular Army, which la the military establishment maintained 
during both peace and war. under the provisions of Article I, section 8. of the 
Constitution, giving Congress power to raise and support armies, and to make 
rules for the government and regulation of the same. 

{B1 Of the mllltla of the dlfterent States and Territories and of tbe District 
of Columbia, when called into tbe service of the United Btates, under the pro- 
visions of Article I. section 8, of the Constitution, giving Congress power to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel Invasions. 

(CI Of such volunteer forces as Congress shall authorlee to be raised, under 
the provisions of Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, giving Congress power 
to raise and support armies, and to make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the same. 
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vnJTU. 

Under tbe acts of CcagreBs approved May S, 1TB2. July 17. 1862, and Marcb 
2, 1S6T, tbe mtlltia of tbe different States, Territories, and District of Colombia 
1b composed of alt able-bodied citlsois between tbe ages of 18 and 45; but under 
the provlHloQB of the act of CoDKTees approved January 21, 1903, Itnown as tbe 
Dick law, and amendmentB thereto, the mllltla, as above constituted, U classi- 
fied under two beads : 

First. The Organized Mllltla. often styled the National Guard, conslatlni: of 
officers commissioned by the govemors of tbe respective States and Territories 
and In the District of c3oluinbla by tbe President and of enlisted men who have 
eogatced to serve for such specified periods as may be determined by tbe laws 
of tbe different States and Territories. In tbe District of Oolombla these 
periods ore determined by the United States statutes. 

Second. The reserve mllltla, conalHttng of tbe whole body of tbe militia not 
refrularly enlisted, organized, and uniformed. 

The governors hare power to call out the mllltla for service within their respec- 
tive States and Territories, and Congress has power under section S, Article I, 
of the Constitution, to call out the mllltla of the respective States and Territo- 
ries to execute the laws of the Uuiou, suppress Insurrections, and repel Invasions. 

Congress, by the statute of 179G. made It lawful for the FresidHit to call out 
such numbers of tbe mllltla as be may deem necessary, and when properly 
mnstered Into the United States service such numbers as may be called out 
become a part of the land forces of the United States. It is evidait. however, 
that it Is not practicable for the Presld^it to call out such portions of tbe 
militia as do not possess a military organization. While tbe President has 
authority to determine the period for which tbe militia Is to be called into the 
Krvlce of tbe I'nited States, under the statutes he can not detain any ofllcer 
or enlisted man beyond the term of his existing State commission or enlistment; 
and, except In tbe case of the mllltla of tbe District of Oolumbla. he can not 
make any a^Mlntments or promotions of commissioned officers of the Organ- 
ised Mllltla of the States and Territories when called Into the service of tbe 
United States, tbe authority to make such appointments being expressly re- 
served to the respective States under section S of Article I of the Constitution 
and gIvHi by statute to the governors of Territories. 



In general terms the word " volunteer " applies to a man who voluntarily 
engages in the military service of tbe United States, or of some particular 
State or Territory, and dlffermtiates him from a man who is drafted com- 
pulsorlly into tbe military service— a power which Congress has the right to 
exercise and did exercise during the Civil War. In this sense the term " vol- 
unteer " is just as much applicable to tbe officers and enlisted men of the 
Begular Army as to the officers and enlisted moi of the so-called volunteer 
troops. It Is equally applicable to tbe Organized Mllltla so far as concerns 
their relations to their respective States and Territories, but when called Into 
the national aenlce by the Presld^it they are In no sense ^'olonteere so far as 
the United States la concerned. 

To avoid confusion, It should be noted that the term "volunteers," as ap- 
plied technically to one of tbe three classes Into which our land forces are 
divided. Is used in a special or restricted sense and Includes only tbe troops 
which have been raised end mahitalned for limited periods under authority of 
Congress as adjuncts to the Regular Army In times of actual or threatened 
war, or other emergent^y. 

So far as tbe constitutional authority for their creation Is concerned, the 
regular and the so-called volunteer forces are upon an Identical footing, but 
are differentiated by tbe fact that the former are permanoit and the latter 
temporary. 

The term "volunteers," as appled to military orgHnlzatlonB, appears for the 
first time In the act of May 28, 1798, which empowered the Presidrnt to accept 
any company or companies of Volunteer! who might associate and offer them- 
bdves for the service. This act authorized (he President to appoint the com- 
missioned officers of sucb company or companies, and the act of June 32, 1798, 
empowei'ed him to organize the companies Into legions, regiments, or battalions, 
and to appoint fleld offlcws tor the same. 
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It will be noted that as tbe States or Terrltorlea are not m^itlODed Id tbe 
act ol Mar, 1T98, tlie companies of Volunteers to be raised nmler Its proTlstona 
were not to any sense State organisations, but could be taken from tbe country 
at larga 

Volnnt«ers are next mraitloned In the act of Marcb 2, 1T90, wblcb empoirered 
tbe President to accept 2i regiments of sucb troops to be raaplojed In the same 
manner as tbe militia, and to appoint, by and witb tbe advice and consent of 
tbe 8«iute, tbe volunteer Qeld officers. 

In 1803. wben difficulties arose wltb Spain, tbe President was authorized by 
tbe act of Uarch 3 of that yeer to require Uie executives of such of the States 
as be might deem expedient to orgnDize. arm, equip, and hold la readiness 
to mnrcb at a moment's wnrnlng, detachments of militia, not exceedlug In all 
Wl.OOO men; aud the second section of this statute !^ve tbe President power to 
authorlEe the State executives to accept as part of such detachments any corps 
of VoluDteers, the officers of whom were to be appointed by the State authorities. 

The acts ot February 24, 1807, and Maroh 30, 1808, when trouble was antici- 
pated with England, were practically repetitions of the statute of 1%3, except 
that tbe number of mai to be called out were not to exceed 30,000 and 100,000, 
respectively, iDcluding corps of Volunteers. 

Tbe act of February 6, 1812, was largely a reenactment of the statute of 
1807, except that the number of Volunteers was not to exceed 00,000 men ; but 
tbe act of July 6 of the same year repealed tbla statute so far as the appolnt- 
meat of officers wat concerned aud empowered the President to appoint and 
commission tliem, by and witb the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The act of February 24, 1814, reenacted the legislation of 1812, except tliat 
the President was authorized to receive such proportion of Volunteers "as 
In bis Judgment the public service may require," who were to serve for five 
years, or during the wsr; and about a month later tbe act of March 30, 1S14. 
empowered the President, by and with the advice and consent of tbe Renate, to 
make alt necessary appointments of officers and to Oil all vamncles. During 
the following year there was still further legislation in regard to VolUQlet*rs. 
Sections 3 and 4 of tbe act approved January 27, 1816, empowered the Presi- 
dent to receive Into the service of the United States any Volunteers who might 
oITer their services, not to exceed 40,000 men, aud required that tbe offleers 
sbould be commissioned by the President 

Passing now to tbe Florida War, tbe act of May 23, 1836, autborlied tbe 
President to accept the services of not exceeding 10,000 VolunteCTS. tbe officers 
to be appointed in the manner prescribed by law in tbe several States and 
Territories to which such Volunteers belonged, end practically tbe same legis- 
lation was reenacted on March 3, 1830, when 50,000 Volunteers were authorised 
at tbe time of the dispute with Great Britain In re$:ard to tbe Maine boundary 
line, and again on May 13. 1846, at tbe beginning of the Mextcren War, 60,000 
Volunteers were likewise authorized. It is to be observed, however, that the 
act of March 3, 1847, empowered the President to organize the Volunteers who 
might reenllst into companies, battalions, and regiments, and to commission 
the officers of the same. 

Uuder the act of April 7, 1858, a regiment of Volunteers was organised for 
tbe defense and protection of tbe Texas frontier, and two regiments to quell 
tbe disturbances in Utah, tbe officers of the three regiments to be appointed 
In the manner prescribed by law in the several States and Territories, except 
tbe r^imentai quartermasters and commissaries, who were detailed from the 
Begular Army. 

During tbe Civil War the flrst legislation In regard to Volunteers, enacted on 
tbe 22d of July, 1801, made a radical departure from either of the previous 
methods ot appointing volunteer officers. Inasmuch ns It provided that the con- 
pany olBcers were to be elected by tbe men, and Ibe field officers by tbe company 
officers; but the act of the Gth of August following rescinded this and pre- 
scribed that tbe vacancies among the commlsBloned officers of volunteer n^- 
malts were to be filled by the State governors. 

Uuder the set of July 17, 1862, colored troops were first organized In South 
Carolina and I..oulsiana, and later in many other places to tbe number of nearly 
100.000 men. While the officers In most instflnces were not named directly by 
tbe President, they were appointed, after passing careful examinations, by tbe 
Adjutant General aud other officials under bis authority. 

On April 2S. 1863, an invalid corps woa organized for garrison duty, made 
up of ofacen and enlisted men wbo bad been wounded or otherwise disabled 
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for active fleld serrlc©. tlie ofDcers, alter paasiUK satlafactory ezamlnatloiiB, be- 
ing appointed by the Pi-esldent, by and wltb the advice and consent of the 
Senate. About the same time alx regiments and one compeny of t'nltnl Stales 
Volunteers were organized, the officers being all appointed by the Secretary of 
War after paSHlng examinatfone ; and on the 20tl) of May. 1864. a regiment of 
veteran volunteer engineers was raised In the Army of the Cunilwrland. the 
officers being appointed by tbe President upon the recommendation of the com- 
mander of the Anny of tbe Cumberlanil. 

Tbe last act relating to Volunteers during tbe Civil War was that of No\-eii)- 
ber 28, 1864, which created a new Volunteer Army corps, consisting of not lew 
tban 20,000 men, and known as the United States Veteran Volunteers, tbe officers 
being appointed by the Secretary of War after rigid eiamlniitlon. 

The flrat teglBlatlon In regard to Volunteers passed during the Spaniab Wur 
was that of April 22, 1898, which gave the appointment of all regimental and 
company officers to the governors of the States In which their respective orffanl- 
zatloos were raised, except that the President was authorlied to organize not 
exceeding 3,000 men possessing special quallQcatlons, and to nppoint the 
officers of the same. The net of May 11 of that year provided for a rolunteer 
brigade of engineers and a force of 10.000 tmmunes, all of the officers to be 
apiiointed by the President with the consent of ttje Senate. 

The latest legislation on the statute books in regard to Volunteers is that 
of March 2, 18&&. which authorized tbe raising from the country at large of 
a force not exceeding 3i5,0OO men for service In tbe Philippine Insurrection, 
and provided that the officers should be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of tbe Senate. It Is admitted by all that the 
troops mustered into the service under tbe provisions of this act became the 
best disciplined nnd bcEt instructed, and were therefore tbe most efficient 
and most economical body of Volunteers that have ever formed a part of 
onr national land forces. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there baa been do uniform rule 
in the method of appointing officers of the volunteer forces, and that the 
'egislatlon has often conferred this power wholly or in part upon the Presi- 
dent, while at other times it has been vesled In the governors of the States 
and Territories. 

In all but two States of the Union mllltin officers below the rank of major 
nre elected by the men and the field officers by the company offlcera. When 
the appointment of volunteer officers has been left to the State and Territorial 
executives, the usual practice has been — and particularly during the Spanish 
War — to make nearly all such appointments, and promotions as well, on 
analogous lines, the practical result being that the volunteer officers are elected 
bT those whom they are to command. It la needless to point out that the 
appointment and promotion of offlcera on these lines Is not only wholly wrong 
In principle but most pernicious In results, radically affecting, as It does, the 
illsclpllne and efficiency of the troops and enormously increasing the expense 
to the Government by making It necesxary to emply at least twice aa large 
a nomber In order to secure the same result. In defense of thla bad system 
It Is claimed that the men would come forward more readily and In greater 
numbers, but when we consider the vaat population from which the Volunteers 
can be drawn It Is believed that this argument has but little weight. Within 
three months after the declaration of war with Spain no leea than C6,2S8 
men bad enlisted In the Regular Army. If In 1808 such a large number of 
men were willing to enlist In the Regular Army with its reputation for strict 
illacipllne and where the men have no voice whatever In the selection of their 
officers, should another war occur It would seem reasonable to suppose (tak- 
ing into consideration the large Increase of our population) that the necessary 
men would be forthcoming for the volunteer reglm«its, even If the appointment 
of the officers were vested In the President As a matter of fact. In 1890, 
although the climate was very hot and unhealthy and the seat of war waa at 
the other end of the world, there was no difficulty whatever experienced in 
raising from the country at large 35,000 Volunteers for service In the Philip- 
[dnea, the officers being nil appointed by the President 

Even If the contention above referred to were true, tt la submitted that In 
tlie Judgment of all military experts, volunteer troops In which the officers are 
elected by those under them would not be as efficient as a much lesser number 
organized under the system proposed In the bill, under which the President 
appoints the officers subject to the restrictions and limitations therein con- 
tained, and this, too, with an Immense dlmunltlon In the expense of the war. 
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Tbe proposed organization of the Field Artillery ts: 

For each division : 
1 regtment of 3 battalions ; 

1 battulioo of 3 batteries of four 3-lnch guns 12 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-lnch guns 12 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 3.8-inch howitzers S 

1 regiment of 3 bnCtallons: 

1 battnlioD of 3 batterlerf of four 3-lncli guns 12 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-lnch guas ' 12 

1 bnttallon of 2 batteries of four 4.1-iach howitzers 8 

1 ammunlUon column of 2 battailous. 

For each fleld army In addition to tbe divisional Artillery : 
1 regiment of 2 battalions: 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 4.7 Inch guns 8 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 6-lacb howitzers 8 

1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 

For each Cavalry division : ■ 
1 regiment of 3 battallone of 2 batteries of four guns each, caliber 3-lnch. 24 
1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 

Tbe normal organlEBtlon to be prescribed for tbe Field Artillery pertaining 
to dirltions and field armies is complicated by the tacts that several different 
calibers must be provided; that they must be provided In proper proportion, 
and that the varloua calibers must be grouped in organizations befit adapted to 
employment in war and training In peace. 

Tbe choice of the proper organization for the divisional Artillery affords the 
principal difficulty. For the total number of Infantry and Cavalry In the 
division It Is estimated that the total number of field pieces to be provided Is 
about 60. It Is regarded as necessary to have a certain number of howitzers 
Included In this number, and It Is regarded as desirable for purposes of training 
In peace and employment in war to group tbe various elements in definite regi- 
mental organizations. 

After study of various combinations, the solution proposed above Is r^arded 
as best meeting the needs of our service. Each regiment Is given a fair pro- 
portion of bowltzers. and no more. With Its three battalions— 2 gun and I 
howitzer — the regiment ts capable of meeting a variety of requirements In 
war and is well adapted to lUustratIng the varied uses of artillery during com- 
bined Instruction with the other arms la the various parts of the cotmtry lo 
time of peace. Each division ts provided with a reduced number of both types 
of tbe fairly mobile howitzers <3.S-lnch and 4.7-lnch). This distribution 1b 
preferred to that of assigning one particular type to each division, since It may 
be Impossible to foretell which division of a field army will need certain types 
most It Is, Indeed, quite possible that all divisions, when deployed, will have 
use for a limited number of howitzers of both types. 

Tbe organization proposed for the horse Artillery is adapted to providing a 
two-battery battalion for each Cavalry brigade, which Is believed to be tbe 
proper quota. If desirable, the third battery In each ttattallon may form the 
nucleus for ammunition service. 

As for tbe Army Artillery, two batteries of 4.7-Inch guns and two batteries 
of 6-Inch howitzers are regarded as the proper quota for tbe normal tjpc fleld 
army of three dlvtsions. The third battery In each battalton may similarly be 
utilized as the nncleus of the ammunition service^ 
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The Btrength and composition of batteries, battalloDB, aod reKimenta of Field 
Artillery are determined by the characteristics of the particular types to be 
served, and bence it Is not possible to provide a bomograieous organlzntlon. 
The orKanlzfltloD, ea prescribed In legal enactments, nhould bence be flexible, 
BO as to permit varying the types assigned for any partlcniar service to meet 
the requirements of the case and so as to penult a gradual evolution In normal 
oi^anlzatlon, as our experience with tbe various types and calibers of guns 
becomes more extensive. The law covering the organization of Field Artlllerr 
sbonid accordingly be worded so as to ludicate the maximum number of bri- 
gades, reglmenta. and ammunition battnllons allowable, the maximum number 
of battalions and batteries In each, and the maximum atrength of each unit, 
and leave It to the President to Bx within this limit the strength of regiments, 
battalions, and batteries. 

Tbe existing law permits the desired flexibility, with tbe exception that It 
fixes the minimum etrengtb. If the law prescribed the maximum strength of 
a reglmeot of Field Artillery as three battalions of tbree batteries each and 
Indicated only the total maximum number of officers and enlisted men, then the 
President could vary the organization of any partlcniar regiment to meet tbe 
needs of 8er\-loe. 

AiCMtmiTioii Sebvicb. 



The proposed organization of the divisional ammunition service Is as follows: 
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STAFF or AH AUMDNITIOn I 



TRAIir STAFF 



1 major. 

1 lieutenant. 

1 veterinarian. 

1 sergeant-major. 

] sergeanta,^ ( ^ t^ 

i corporals, r 



1 colonel or lieutenant colonel. 
1 lieutenant. 

1 veterinarian. 

3 "ergeaota.lggg^tg ^u ^ scouts. 
8 corporals, r^ 

2 privates (taorseholders and order- 

lies). 



The complement proposed for the Army ammunltton service la a battalion of 
two batteries; the staff of tbe ttiittallon to be similar to that of a divisional 
ammunition battalion ; the strength of each company to be the same as that of 
Uio howitzer ammunition company given above. 

If It la deemed desirable to provide a separate ammunition service for the 
cavalry division, the complement for tbis duty should comprise a battalion of 
three companies each having tbe atrength of tbe gun ammunition company 
given above. 

For economic reasons It Is not considered desirable to maintain complete 
ammunition organ Iziitlons In time of peace. A peace nnclens must be provided 
and all plans carefully worked ont for secnring the personnel necessary for 
passln:^ to the war basis. To organize at once an effective service there must 
be a pro|ier reserve system. 

For the divisional ammunition service, a lieutenant colonel of one of the 
Artll1^7 regiments should be designated as cUef of the service and should be 
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charged, In peace, with the detailed preparatlonB for paaalog to the mlargad 
war footing. The third batteries of the two howitzer battalions of the dtvlalon 
should constitute the nucleus of the ammunition service. All the officers and 
a limited number of eollsted vaea of these batteries should be maintained In 
peace; they ma; be emplo;ed on mllltia or other duty, but should be asftembled 
at maneuver camps periodically for practicing, on a reduced basla, their appro- 
priate duties In the ammunition service. On mobilisation, the captains of these 
two skeleton batteries should be given temporary commlBslons as majors ; the liz 
lieutenants should be given tanporary commlsaloos as captalua A major would 
thus be provided to command each battalion, and captains would be provided 
to command the three companies of the first battalion and tbe two companies 
of the second battalion. The extra captain would be staff officer for the lieu- 
tenant colonel. The remainder of the officers would be reserve offlco^ defllg- 
nated In time of peace for their particular positions. There should be enough 
enlisted men In the two skeletonized Lowltier batteHes to provide a staff ser- 
gcant for the lieutenant colonel and each of the two majors and at least six 
noncommissioned officers for each ammnnttlon or train company, thus mablng 
s total of 33 men for tbe two companies. 

An effort should be made to enroll reservists and volunteers In the particu- 
lar district In which the division Is serving to make up tbe remainder ot the 
enlisted strength. 

For the Army ammunition service the lieutenant colonel of the Heavy Artil- 
lery regiment should command tbe battalion, and the akeletonlzed t>atte^*ea 
should have, on the peace basis, a nucleus of officers and men. 

Similar arrangements may be made for the ammunition service of a Cavalry 
dlvUion. 

DexAiLa OP Divisioral Sebvice. 

PtELD ABTILLKBT, 

The experience of recent wars seema to Indicate that for the light field piece 
(3-inch) there must be maintained on wheels, In trout ot the advance supply 
depot, approximately 600 rounds per gun. 

Tbe supply to be thus maintained for tbe howltier and other heavier calibers 
Is not BO well established. In an Important engagement their expenditure will 
be great also, but as each wheeled vehicle cim carry but a very limited number 
of these heavier projectiles, and the number of such vehlclea must be kept dovm 
to the very minimum In order to reduce length of trains, it is evidently Im- 
practicable to keep anything like COO pounds per gun on wheels for these call- 
bera. Similarly, the number to be ao maintained on pack mules for tbe 
mountain howitzers must be less than fiOO. 

The number to be maintained on wheels or packs for the differoit calibov 
Is estimated as follows: 

Roonda. 

For the 3-lnch rifle 4M 

For the 3-inch mountain howitzer 290 

For the 3.8-Inch bowitEer 312 

For the4.7-lnch howitzer 180 

As for tbe distribution of the foregoing ammunition, the beet practice seems 
to be to keep with the guns and their combat trains a number sufficiently large 
to give them a reasonable Insurance against exhaustion of ammunition before 
resupidy commences and to keep In tbe ammunition column the remaining 
amount as a rolling reserve to be served out to the various battalions and 
batteries In accordance with their expenditures. 

On the basis of 3 caissons or 17 pack mules per gun the following are the 
amounts to be kept with the guns and their mmbat trains; 

Roands per gas. 

For the 3-lnch gnn - - 868 

For the 3-lnch mountain howitzer ITO 

For tbe 3.8-Inch howitzer— 168 

For the 4.7-lnch howitzer. 90 

The following, then, remala to be carried In the ammonltlon columns : 

Bound! p«r gun. 

For the 3-lnch gun 106 

For the 3-Inch mountain howitzer 180 

For tbe 3.8-Inch howitzer - 144 

For the 4.7-Inch howitzer 90 
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Socb being ttae amoiuitB of ammaDltlon to be carried bj tbe dlrlilonal em- 
mnnltloa column, we may decide wbat tbe compoBttlon and organlcatlon of tbls 
colnmn Bbonld be, 

Tbe function of tbe colnmn Is to receive flmmunltlon from the line of com- 
■innlcatJon troops aitd transfer It to tbe combat trains of tbe batteries. Tbe 
distance to be covered In making this transfer may varr very considerably. 
^e BTerage distance to be traversed mny be assumed as one-half day's march ; 
this on tbe assumption that the advance supply depot'will be located one dny'B 
march In rear of the combatant troops Hnd that the line of commnnlcatlon 
troops will feed subdepots for each division a half day's march farther on. A 
day's march may be taken as ]8 tnltes; bence we bove 9 miles as the distance 
the division train will have to cover on tbe above hypothesis. If the dtstaoce 
Is greater or less than this the amonnt of ammunition tbat can be delivered 
at the front each day will be proportionately diminished or Increased. 

The routes to.be followed In transportinx ammnnition by tbe divisional train 
may be Illustrated graphically as shown in tbe foUowtng diagram : 
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The first portion of tbe travel from tlie divlBloDal subbase toward tbe front 
will be on some alrcadr ezlatlag road, or on one which will hare to be imiuedl- 
atelr blazed ont for all the divisional snpply trains. On approaching tbe 
conbatant troops, however, some point on this route will have to be selected 
from which elements of tbe column can be sent to the dlfTer^t combat trains. 
This poiut may be termed " tbe distributing point" Prom here the vetatdes 
will have to move often across countrr to reach the vlcli^ty of the combat 
trains. Each element will move up to a convenient point to which «nptr 
caissons from tlie combat trains may be sent to be refilled. It may be asanmed 
that these points are ordinarily about 1 mile In re:ir of the fluting line, and 
that the distance to be covered from distributing point will be 3 or 4 miles. 

Tbe procedure above outlined seems to be the one thai would naturally be 
followed in the average case. It suggests two tbings as to the organization and 
composition of tbe dlvislonBl train : 

1. That the train should be divided Into two echelons: Tbe fint to hav« the 
duty of transporting ammunition from the distributing point to tbe varlonB 
combat ti'alna; the second to have tbe duty of bringing ammunition up the 
road to tbe dli^rlliiitliig point 

2. That ammnnitlon should be carried lu caissons In tbe first ^helon. since 
all sorts of country may hnvo to be negotiated; wbiie fur the second echelon 
Army wagons or motor trucks should be used, inasmuch as a great saving In 
men, animals, and length of train is thus Insured, and inasmuch as wagons 
or trucks would be entirely suitable for the work to be done. 

The foregolttg may be accepted as fundamental considerations determining 
the organization of division trains. Both (cbelons sb(>'ild be capable of ready 
subdivision so that full subdivisions may be fliovlug to the front while empty 
ones are moving to the rear to be filled. When tbe line occupied by tbe 
division Is very extended, It may be desirable at times to split the leading 
#cbelon in two and send each part to establlsb a distributing point for supplying 
its part of the Una 

The second tehelon should have a section comprldng tbe reserve of men, 
horses, materiel, and equipment and also tbe personnel and equipment for 
making minor r^alrs. 

Reverting now to the amount of ammunition to be carried by the dlrlaional 
ammunition column and accepting the fact that, so far as practicable, the 
total amount should be about equally divided between the two echelons, we have 
tbe following: 
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From tbese figures we may now deduce tbe number of caissons, wagons, and 
packs to carry the amount of ammunition required In eacb echelon of the 
divisional ammunition column : 
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It thus appears that the first echelon of a divisional ammunition colnmn 



24 caissons for 3-lnch ammunition. 
12 caissons for S.S-lnch ammunltloa 
12 caissons for 4.7-lDcb ammunition. 
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It Is proposed to organise tbeae Into a gnn anununltton company of 24 caUsone 
and a bowltzer ammunitloa company of 24 calBSona, each as sbown In tables 
appended bereto. 

The second tehelon requires 26 wagons for 3-lncb, 10 for 3.8-IdcIi. and 13 for 
4.7-incb ammunition, or a total of 48 wagons. 

It 1b proposed to organize these Into an Artillery train company, as sbown 
In table berewltb. If It le found that motor trucks can be substituted for 
wagons, tbeo the number of Teblcles will be reduced and the personnel will 
be correspondingly reduced. Attached to the second Schelon is the reserve 
section comprising spare men, animals, materiel, and repair outfits. 

If mountain guns are nsslened to a division, the composltEon of the ammu- 
nition trains will depend upon whether these guns constitute the only guns of th^^ 
division or are only a portion of the divisional Artillery. The mountain am- 
muuition company shown in the tnble attached will transport 40 rounds i»et 
gun for 36 guns, or 60 per gun for 24 guna One compnny wilt suffice If only 
one rexlment of the Artillery brigade Is armed with mountain guns, but two 
must be taken If both regiments are so armed. If battalions of other calibers 
are present, suitable sections of their ammunition columns must be taken. The 
figures In tables, just above, are computed on tbe assumption that one full regi- 
ment of 30 guns accompanies tbe division. In such a case the other Artillery 
ammunition company would serve the ammunition for other calibers. 

tHFAItTBT AND CAVALBT AUUCNmOH. 

The amount of ammunition to be carried per Infantry and Cavalry rifle Is 
as follows: 

90 rounds per rifle with each man. 
120 rounds per rifle In combat trains. 
120 rounds per rifle In divisional traln& 

H«n. 
In a division there will be 9 regiments of Inbntry of aivroxlmately 

2.000 men each, or 18.000 

One regiment of Cavalry of 1,200 men 1.200 

Making o grand total of 19,200 

Multiply by 120=2^04,000 ronDda=number of rounds la divisional train. 

For tbe machine guns It Is estimated that there should be IT.QOO rounds per 
gun with tbe mobile troops; 4,800 rounds per gun are to be carried with the 
new niacbine-gun equipment, thus leaving about 12,000 rounds to be carried 
Id divisional train. There are 6 machine guns for each of tbe 10 regiments 
of Infantry and Cavalry, or 60 guns. For these we must have 720,000 rounds. 
Hence, we have for the total In tbe divisional train 2.804,060+720,000=3,024,000 
rounds. 

To carry this amount and tbe necessary revolver ammunition, we require 
104 wagons for ammunition proper and 4 for otber stores, or 108 lu all. 

It Is projwsed to organize tbese Into: An Infantry ammunition company of 
54 wagons for tbe first ^helon ; an Infantry train company of 54 wagons foi* 
tbe second echelon ; the details of organization to be as shown In tables here- 
with. 

SuuiiABY or Divisional Sebvice. 

According to the foregoing analysis, tbe dlvtslonal ammunition service corn- 
First battalion: 

1 gun ammuDltlou company. 
1 howitzer ammunition company. 
1 Infantry ammunition company. 
Second battalion: 

1 Artillery train company. 
1 Infantry train company. 
Each of these battalions should be commanded by n major— the battalion 
Mall being as sbown in table herewith. 

A lieutenant colonel should be in charge of the entire divisional ammunition 
service, bis function being to carry out tbe orders of tbe division commander 
as to resupply of ammunition, and to coordinate the workings of all tbe different 
elements. 
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Tbe amounts carried In tbe combat train are: 

4.7-Incb Kims 168 

6-lncb tiowltiers 84 

tbna leaving for tbe ammnnltlon colnmn : 

4.7-lDCbsuDB 168 

6-liicb bowltBors 84 

For tbeee heavy calibers It ts considered that tbere sbould be In tbe Armr 
ammunition column 8 calsaons per gun; the flrst tebelon to comprise H cala- 
Bons per gun (tbat Is, 24 caissons in all), drawn by borses; tbe second ficbeloo 
to comprise 1| caisBons per gun (tbat Is, 24 In all), drawn by borses or motors. 
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Hotoitger ammunition company. 
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Mountain ammunition camponv. 
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ArtUlerji train cotjtpany. 
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Infatitry ammwnttion or (rain oom^tmi/. 
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APPENDIX TTT. 

(War. Col. Dlv. G. S. 87(»-61.> 



The Sicbetabt or Wab. 

Su: I have the honor to respond to your note of the 8th Instant, In which 
yoo ask my ophilon upon the following questloo : 

" Whether or not, nnder exUtlag laws, the Prcaldent has autliorltT to call 
forth the Organised Mllltla of the States and send It into a fbreign countrr 
vlth the Bepilar Army as a part of an arvaj of occnpation, especially sliould 
the United Statea Intervene in the affairs of such country under conditions 
rtiort of actual warfare?" 

From very early times, in both England and tills conntry, the mtlitla lias 
always been considered and treated as a military body quite distinct and dif- 
ferent from the Regular or Standing Army, governed by different laws and 
rules, and equally different as to the time, place, or occasion of its service. 
One of the most notable points of difference Is this: While tbe latter was in 
tbe continued service of the Qovemment and might be called Into active service 
at all times and in all places where armed force Is required, for any purpose, 
the mllltla could be called into the actual service of the Qovemment only in a 
few special cases provided for by law. Their service has always been con- 
sidered as of a rather domestic character, for the protection and defense of 
their own conntry and the enforcement of Its laws. 

This has always been the English doctrine, and In some Instances acta of 
Parliament have expressly forbidden the use of the mllltla outside of tlie 
Kingdom. 

Our ancestors who framed and adopted our Constitution and early laws got 
theEr Ideas of a mllltla, its nature, and purposes from this, and must be taken 
to have Intended substantially the same military body, with the same limita- 
tions of the occasion and nature of their servlca It they bad Intended to 
wilarge this they would have said so, lust as they have when they Intended to 
further limit or restrict the occasion or nature of thrfr service. 

When the Constltutiou gives to Congress the power " to raise and support 
armies" and to provide " for calling forth the mllltla to execute the laws of the 
Union, Buppr^ Insurrections, and repel Invasions" and makes the President 
" the commander In chief of the Army and Navy of the United States and tbe 
mllltla of tbe several States when called into the actual service of the United 
States," it Is speaking of two different bodies: The one tbe Regular Army, in tbe 
continuous service of the Government, and liable to be called Into active service 
at any time, or in any place wh@re armed force Is required ; and the other a body 
for domestic service, and liable to be called Into the service of the Qovemment 
only upon the particular occasions named In the Constitution. And acts of 
Congress relating to the Army and the mllltla must have the same construction. 

It Is certain that It la only upon one or more of these three occasions — when 
It Is necessary to suppress Insurrections, repel Invasions, or to execute the laws 
of the United States — that even Congress can call this militia Into the service of 
the United States, or authorize It to be done. 

As " insurrection " Is neceesarlty Intemal and domestic, within the territorial 
limits of the nation, this portion of the sentence can afford no warrant for send- 
ing the mllltla to suppress It elsewhere. And even if an Insurrection of our own 
Gltiz«is were set on foot and threateningly maintained In a foreign Jurisdiction 
and upon our border, to send an armed force there to suppress it would be an 
act of war which the President can not rightfully do. 

The term "to repel invasion" may be. In some respects, more elastic in Its 
meaning. Thus, If tbe militia were called into the service of the General Got- 
emment to repel en Invasion It would not be necessary to discontinue their n 
at the boundary line, but th^ might (within certain limits, at least) pursue a 
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capture tbe UtTBding force, even berood that line: aad Just as tbe B^nlar 
Aimy migtit be used for that purpose. Ttils mar well be held to be wltbln tbe 
meaning of the term "to repd InvflBlon." 

Then, too. If an armed force were assembled upon our border, so near and 
under circumstances which plainly Indicated hoEtlllty and an Intended Invasion, 
this Government might attack and capture or defeat such forces, using eltber 
the Regular Army or the militia for that purpose. This, bIbo, would be but 
one of the ways of repelling an Inraslon. 

But this Is quite different from and affords no warrant for sending the 
militia Into a foreign country In time of peace and when no Invasion is made 
or threatened. 

The only remaining occastoQ for calling out the militia Is "to execute the 
laws of the Union." But this certainly means to execute snch laws where, 
and only wbere, they are tn force and can be executed or enforced. Tlie Con- 
stitution or laws of tbe United States have no extraterritorial force, and can 
not be compulsorlly executed beyond or outside uf the territorial limits of the 
United Stntes. 

It Is true that treaties made In pursuance of the Constitution are, eqnHlTj 
with acts of Congress, the supreme law of the land ; but their observBuce, out- 
side of our own Jurisdiction, cnn not be enforced tn the same way. Tbe ob- 
servance and performance, outside of our own Jurisdiction, of treaty stlpulationa 
and obllKHtlons are left much to tbe honor, good faith, and comity of the other 
contracting party, reenforced at times by a regard for the consequences of a 
breach. We can not send either the R^^Ini* Army or the mllltla Into a foreign 
country to esecute such treaties or our lawa Such an Invasion of a foreign 
country would be sn act of war. 

Outside of our own limits " the laws of the Union " are not executed by armed 
force, either regular or militia. 

Tbe Constitution bad already given to OongreBS the nnlimlted power to 
declare war at any time and for whatever cause It chose. It did not. In this 
provision, attempt the useless thing of giving to Congress an additional power 
to declare war, or to afford an additional ground for doing so. 

What Is certainly meant by this provision Is that Congress shall have power 
to call out tbe mllltla in aid of the civil power for the peaceful ^cecutlon of the 
laws of the Union, wherever such laws are in force, and may be compulsorily 
executed, much as a sheriff may call upon the posse comltatus to peacefully 
disperse a riot or execute the lawa 

Under our Constitution, as It has been uniformly construed trom the first, 
the military Is subordinate and subservient to the civil power, and It can be 
' called upon to execute the laws of the Union only In aid of the civil power, and 
where the civil power has Jurisdiction of such enforcement Even tbe Regular 
Army can be thus called upon only on such occasions ; and, certainly, the 
mitltla can not be thus called upon at any other. 

Then, as the civil power 1b without force In a foreign country, and as even 
tbe Regular Army can not be sent Into another conntiy to there execute tlie 
laws of the Union. It follows that the Constitution confers no power to send 
tbe mllltla into a foreign country for the purpose stated In the question here 
considered. On the contrary, by Us specific enumeration of the only occasions 
for calling out the mllltla, It clearly forbids this. 

In all Uils I am not unmindful that nations sometimes do make hostile dem- 
onstrations and use armed force to compel the observance by another nation 
of its treaty obligations and sometimes send armed forces Into another country 
to protect the lives and rights of Its own citizens there. 

I shall briefly notice these In tbeir application to our own country, its Con- 
stitution, and laws. It will be observed, and as controlling and conclusive of 
tbe present question, that in case of a hostile demonstration agnlnst or a 
forcible attack upon another nation to enforce Its treaty obligations or to punish 
their Infraction there Is no question Involved of executing the laws of tbe 
Invading nation, for such laws have no force or existence there. While the 
Constitution mokes Itself and the laws and treaties In pursuance thereof the 
supreme law of tbe land, it Is only in our own land where such laws are 
supreme or of any force. As to tbe other contracting party, a treaty is a mere 
compact, depending for Its observance upon tbe good faith, comity, or other 
moral considerations. The Constitution can not make itself or tbe treaties or 
laws made nnder It tbe supreme law of any other nation or give to either any 
force or existence beyond onr own borders. So that when an armed force Is 
nsed to cfHapel tbe observance of treaty obligations or to pnnlab or to obtain 
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compeDBatloD for their violation there le do qaeatlon of executing &ny law of 
the Union, for there Is no such law there. It Is bnt the forcible compelling of 
the observance of an aKTeetneDt or compensation for Its breach. The provision 
referred to does not warrant the use of the mllltla for this purpose. 

Just BO it Is when la troublous times bd army of occupation, large or small. 
Is sent Into a foreign country to protect the Uvea and the rights of our own 
cltlxeng. Here, too, no law of the Ualon is being executed by mch InvastoD, 
for no law of the Union exists or can be enforced there. 

While It la the duty of every nation to afford proper protection to foreigners 
who are lawfully within its borders, yet this Is not because of any law of the 
nation of which such foreigners are subjects, for no such laws exist or bare 
any force there. No one can say In such n case that we are executing or 
enforcing any law of the Union. We are but aiding or compelling the foreign 
government to execute Its own lews and to perform Its own duty. As no law 
of the Union is being executed 1^ such Invasion, the mllltla can nut be called 
out under this provision to take part In It As no' law of the Union c<in exist 
or be in force In any foreign country, the mllltla can not be called out to enforce 
any such Inw there. 

Tbe plain and certnln meaning and effect of this constitutional proviBloQ 
are to confer upon Congress the power to call out the mllltla " to execute the 
laws of the Union " within our own borders, where, and where only, they exist, 
have any force, or can be executed by anyone. This confers no power to send 
the mllltla Into a foreign country to execute our laws, wblcb have no existence 
or force there, and can not be there executed. 

If authority Is needed for the conclusion here reached, tbe following may 
sufBce: 

In Ordronnux.. Constitutional Legislation, page SOI, It Is sald: 

"The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive purposes for 
which the militia may be called Into service of the United States. These pur- 
poses are; First, to execute the laws of the Union; second, to suppress Insur- 
rection ; and thlnl, to repel Invasions. 

" These three occsalons, representing necessities of a strictly domestic char- 
acter, plainly Indicate that the services required of the mllltla can be rendered 
only upon the soil of the United States or of Its Territories • • •. In the 
history of this provision of the Constitution there is nothing Indicating that it 
was even' contemplated that such troops should be employed for purposes of 
offensive warfare ontalde the limits of the United Statca And it is but Just to 
infer that tbe ennmeratlon of the specific occasions on which alone the mllltla 
can be called Into the service of tbe Cieoeral Oovemment, was intoided as a 
distinct limitation upon their employment. 

"Being the ministers of the law to enforce Its commands they con only be 
summoned by the law-making power to act within the extent of Its Jurisdiction 
and In the manner prescribed by the Constitution. They can not consequently 
be used to Invade tbe territory of a neighboring country or to enforce any public 
rights abroad • • •. 

" Tbe mllltla of the States, restricted to domestic purposes alone, are to be 
dlatlngulBhed therefore from the Army proper of the United States, which, 
whether In the form of regular troops or volunteers, may be used to Invade a 
foreign country as well as to repel the attack of foreign enemies." 

And in Von Hoi tz, Constitutional I^w, page 170, It Is said, "the mllltla can not 
be taken out of the country." 

In Kneedler v. Lane (45 Pa. St., 238) Judge Strong, speaking for the court, 
said: 

"Apart from the obligations assumed by treaty it Is well known that there are 
many other cases where tbe rights of a nation and of Its citizens can not be 
protected or vindicated within its own boundaries. But the power conferred by 
Congress over the mllltla Is insufficient to enable the fulfillment of tbe demands 
of such treaties, or to protect the rights of the Oovemment, or its citizens. In 
those cases In which protection must be sought beyond the territorial limits of 
the country." 

And see HouEt<Hi v. Moore (G Wheat, 1) and Martin v. ilott (12 Wheat, 
19.27). 

It it true that tbe act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the act of May 27, 
1908 (3S Stat, pt 1, 380), provides: 

" That whenever the President calls forth the Organized Mllltla of any State, 
Territory, or of the District of Columbia, to be employed In the service of the 
United States, be may specif in his call the period for which such service la 
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required, and tbe militia bo called shall continue to serve during tbe term bo 
qteclfled, either wltbln or without the territory of the United States, nnlev 
Booner relieved by order of the President" 

But this must be read In view of the constitutlon&l power of Coagreas to call 
forth tbe militia only to euppreBS Insurrection, repel InvaslonB, or to execute 
tbe laws of tbe Union. Congress can not, toy its own enactment, «ilHrge tbe 
power conferred upon it by the Constitution; and U tbls provision were con- 
strued to authorize Congress to use tbe Organized Mllltla for any other than tbe 
tbree purpoBes specified It would be unconstitutional. This provision applies 
only to cases where, under the CousUtutlon. said mllltia maj be used outside of 
our own borders, and was, doubtless, Inserted as a matter of precaution, and 
to prevent the possible recurrence of what took place In our last war with 
Great Britain, wben portions of the mllltia refused to obey orders to cross tbe 
Canadian frontier. 

I think that the constitutional provision here considered not only affords no 
warrant for the use of the militia by the General Government, except to sup- 
press Insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute the iuwB of tbe Union, but, by 
its careful enumeration of the three occasions or purposes tor which the militia 
may be used, it forbids such use for any other purpose; and your question is 
answered in tbe negative. 

Bespectfully, Qbo. W. Wickebshau, 

Attorney Qeneral. 
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APPENDIX IT. 
A. BILL To farther Increue the efflcteocr a( tbe Orgmnlied Mllltla. md (or atber pnrpoCe*. 

Be a enacted by the Senate and Hou«c of Jtepre»cntativc» of the United 
Slatet of America in Congress astembled. That under such regulations aa the 
Secretary of War, after conference witb the Xatlonal Jfllltta Board, shall 
jireacrlbe, commliisloned officers on thcnctlve list belonging to organ Izntlonu of 
the Organized MllltlK of each State, Territory, and the District of Golumbin 
participating In the apportionment of the eitnual appropriation provided by 
section Bisteen hundred and sisty-one. Revised Statutes, as amended, shall 
receive compensation for their services, except during periods of service for 
which under existing law or the provisions of section five of this act they may 
become entitled to the same pay as officers of corresponding grades of tbe 
Regular Army, at the rate of certain percentages of the pay of officers of like 
grade In the Regular Army, not Including longevity pay, as now provided by 
law, namely : Five per centum to all general offlcera commanding a division or 
brigade, the authorised officers constituting the division staff or brigade stall, 
includliig authorized officers detailed for duty therewith, the division and 
brigade Inspectors of smnll arms practice. If any. the authorized aids, and 
chaplains; twenty per centum to commanding officers of companies, troops, 
batteries, and ambulance companies, and to adjutiints and quartermasters of 
regiments, lndep«ident battalions or squadrons, or Coast Artillery districts: 
fifteen per centum to all other officers belonging to regiments or smaller tactical 
units or Coast Artillery districts. Including medical officers detailed or assigned 
to and doing duty with regiments or smaller tactical units or Coast ArtHlery 
districts, medical offlcera serving with Beld hospitals, and veterinarians. 

Sec. 2. Tliat under such regulations as the Secretary of War, after conference 
with the National Mllltla Board, shall prescribe, each enlisted man on the active 
list beloneing to organizations of tbe Organized Mllltla of each State, Territory, 
and the District of Columbia participating In the apportionment of the annual 
appropriation provided by section sixteen bundred and sixty-one,, Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, shall receive compensation for hie services, except during 
periods of service for which under existing law or the provisions of section Dve 
ot this act he may become entitled to the same pay as an enlisted man of cor- 
responding grade in the Regular Army, at a rate equal to twenty-five per CMitum 
of the Initial pay now provided by law for enlisted men of correapondlag grades 
of tbe Regular Army: Provided, That such enlisted man shall receive tbe com- 
pensation herein provided If he shall have attended not less than forty-flve 
' regular drilla during any one year, and a proportionate amount for attendance 
upon a lesser number of such drills, not less than twenty : Provided further. 
That the compensation provided herein shall be computed for semiannual 
periods, b^inniug tbe first day of January and the first day of July ot each 
year, in proportion to the number of drills attended ; and no compensation shall 
be paid to any enlisted man for the first semiannual period of any year unless 
he shall have attended during said period at least twenty drills, but any lesser 
number of drills attended during said period shall be reckoned with tbe drills 
attended during the second semlsnnual period In computing Che compensation, 
if any, due him for thut year: Provided further. That when any man enters 
Into an enlistment other than an immediate reentlstment he shall t>e entitled to 
proportional compensation for that year if during the remainder of tbe year 
he shall attend a number of drills whose ratio to twenty Is not less than the 
ratio ut the part of tbe year so served to the whole year ; and when any man's 
enlistment shall expire the compensation. If any, to which he may be oitltled 
shall be determined In like manner : And provided further. That periods of any 
actual military duty equivalent to the drills herein prescribed, except those 
periods of service for which under existing law or the provisions of section five 
of this act members of tbe Oi^anized Militia mar become entitled to tbe same 
pay as officers and enlisted men of tbe corresponding grades In tbe Regular 
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Army, may be accepted ea service Id lieu of such drills when ao provided by Uie 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 3. Tliat all amounts appropriated for tbe purposes of this act ahall be dis- 
bursed and accounted for by tbe officers and agents of tlie Pay Department of 
tbe Army, and nil dlsbursemeots under tbe prorlslong of tbe two preceding sec- 
tions Bhall be made aa soon ns practicable after the tblrty-flrst day of December 
and tbe thirtieth day of June of each year upon pay rolls prepared and an- 
tbentlcflted In the manner prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided, That 
stoppages may l>e mode against the compensation payable to any officer or en- 
listed man hereunder to cover the cost of public property ioat or destroyed by 
and cbargeable to such officer or enlisted roan. 

Sec. 4. That no money appn^rlated nnder tbe provisions of this act shall be 
paid to any person not on the active Hat, nor to any person over slity-fonr years 
of age, nor to any person who falls to qnall^ as to fitness for military service 
under siicb regulations as the Secretary of War, after conference with tbe 
National Militia Board, shall prescribe, and who bns not voluntarily. In addi- 
tion to hla onth na a member of the Oruanlzed Mllltifi, also agreed to render 
military service to the T'nited States as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. G. Tbat the President, witb the consent of Congress, in time of war or 
when war Is Imminent, or In other grave emergency requiring the use of troops 
in excess of tbe Regular Army beyond tbe limits of tbe United States, may by 
order transfer to tbe Army of tbe United States any portion of tbe Organised 
Militia receiving or entitled to receive the bMieflta of this act to serve tberebi 
for tbe balance of their respective terma of enllstmHit or commission, nniess 
sooner released by order of the President, and any Organized Mllltia so trans- 
ferred abnll from tbe date specified In tbe order of such transfer become for 
the time being a part of tbe Army of the United States and subject to the same 
laws In so far as tbe same may be applicable to them during their service nnder 
sucb transfer, excluding tbe retirement laws, and be entitled to the same pay, 
emoluments, and allowances as officers and enlisted men of the Begular Army 
of the same grade and tbe aame prior service, and shall be nrailable for any 
duty for which tbe Begular Army or Volunteer Army may be employed: Pro- 
vidpd. That any member of the Organized Mllltia who, bavins agreed to render 
military service to the United States under tbe provisions of tbis act, neglects 
or refuses to present himself for service when bo transferred, shall be aabject 
to trial therefor by a duly constituted court-martial under sucb r^^latlons as 
the President may prescribe: Provided further. That when In tbe discretion of 
tbe President the necessity for their farther such use no longer exlsta. he aball 
release said organizations and tbe members thereof from liability to raider 
furiber service nnder said order of transfer, and said organizations and tbe 
memt>erB thereof when so released shall cease to be a part of tbe Army of tbe 
United States. 

Sec. e. That whenever organizations are called Into tbe service of tbe United 
States under existing law, or are transferred to the Army of tbe United 
States nnder the provisions of this act, tbose organizations only must be taken 
into such service or trnnaferred to such Army which have already received 
compenaatloo under tbe provisions of this act, and, tn addition thereto, sucb 
other orgnnlzatlona as have become entitled to receive compensation hereunder 
between the time of the last semiannual disbursement and the time when soch 
call or transfer is made. Organisations which, at tbe date when cniied Into 
the service of tbe United States or transferred to the Army of the United 
States, are. In the Judgment of the Secretary of War. organized so far as 
practicable as prescribed by law and regulations for lllie organizations of tbe 
Regular Army and are entitled to pay under thla act. shall be taken by regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions, or independent and separate organizations, as tbe 
quota in each State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or major fraction 
Uiereof, may require. Including all regimental, brigade, and division staff officers 
authorized by law and regulations for the corresponding units of the Regular 
Army or ^>eclally authorized by law for tbe Organized Mllltia; Provided, 
That divisions, brlgiideH, regiments, and battaliona or squadrona may be 
organized by the President out of leaser separate units called into tbe service 
of the United States or transferred to the Army of tbe United States as herein 
])rovlded, and the President may then appoint commanders of such organiza- 
tions and tbeir respective staffs from officers of the Regular Army or of tbe 
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the Precddent whea the division fs called Into the service of the United States 
or transferred to the Army of the United States. 

Sec. T. Tbat when the Organized Mllltla 1b called Into the service uf the 
United States, or by transfer as hereinbefore provided becomes a part of tUe 
Army of the United States, and Is employed la conjunction with the Regular or 
Volunteer forces of the United States, aad military operations require the 
presence of two or more officers of the same grade la the same field, depart 
ment, or command, or of organizations thereof, the Preeldent may assign the 
command of the forces of such field, department, or command, or of organizations 
thereof, without regard to seniority of rank In the same grade : Provided. That 
Id the absence of such assignment by the President ofllcerB of the Snme grade 
shall rank and have precedence In the following order, witliout regard to the 
date of rank or commission as- between officers of the different classes, viz: 
First, officers of the Regular Army and officers of the Uarlne Corps detached 
for serilce with the Army by orders of the Presld«it; second, officers of the 
Organized Mllltla transferred to the Army of the United States or called luto 
tbe service of the United States; third, officers of tbe Volunteer forces: Pro- 
vided further. That officers of the Regular Army holding commissions in tbe 
Organized Mllltla In the service of tbe United States or In organizations trans- 
ferred to the Army of the United States as hereinbefore provided, or In tbe 
Volunteer forces, shall rank and have precedence under said commissions as If 
tbey were commissions in tbe Regular Army, but the rank of officers of tbe 
Regular Army under their commission in tbe Organized Ullltla shall not fur 
tbe purpose of this section be held to antedate Uieir formal entry Into the 
service of the United States under said commissions. 

8bc. 8. That all expenses necessary to tbe enforcement of this act. Including 
the actual and necessary expense of travel of ofBcers of tbe Army when travel- 
ing on duty pursuant to orders Issued by the governors of tbe several States 
and Territories, or the commanding general of tbe Organized Mllltla of the 
District of Columbia, shall be payable out of any appropriation made to carr; 
out the provisions of this act 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of War gbaU cause to be anaually estimated the 
amount necessary for carrying out tbe provisions In this act, and no money 
shall be expended hereunder except as shall trom time to time be appropriated : 
Provided, That this act sliall take effect July first, nineteen hundred and tblr- 
te«i. 

o 
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